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“Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it-”"—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


Hints to Newly Appointed Officers 


By Colonel Fred H. Sargent 


If you would follow Dr. Johnson’s hint you will procure a copy of Colonel 


Sargent’s book. It contains hints on: 


How to make a good first impression. 

What you require in the way of uniforms end equipment. 

How to report for duty—what to do and what not to do. 

The performance of duty—individual responsibility, promptness, 

Observance of the regulations and customs of the service. 

Discipline with respect to yourself and the men you are to command. 

Courtesy and respect to your seniors—officially and socially. 

Preparation—home study and reading. 

The art and science of leadership. 

The meaning of esprit de corps. 

Money matters—insurance, banking, meeting obligations, investments. 

Military hygiene—care of health. 

Miscellaneous—Factors that make for success; responsibility; finding a way 
to get things done; punctuality; accuracy; property responsibility; 
loyalty to service; official communications and papers; working out 
your own problems. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 
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The Biggs National Bank | 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EVERY MODERN BANKING SERVICE FOR BOTH 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station. 

OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $1 or more. 8% interest. 
Not a checking account. 


By MAIL. Deposits and withdrawals can be made 
by mail when accompanied with pass book. 
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other bank in the United States. 
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Si Vis Pacem, para Bellum 


(Jf you wish for peace, prepare for war ) 


O. B. Server 





VERYONE seems to 
be interested in 
economy. It might 
be well to consider 
just what economy 
is. We are all fa- 
= miliar with blind 
economy, which is in 
} reality gross extrava- 
gance and most of 
us understand that 
is not 





real 


frugality 
cost, but is in quality and _ selec- 


in original 


tion. We are also familiar with the 
story of the lad who lifted a club al- 
most as large as himself, threatening 
to annihilate an opponent. He might 
have been called cowardly for resort- 
ing to a club, but he carried his point, 
which was to avoid combat. 

We have seen how successfully 
Switzerland has maintained her neu- 
trality and enjoyed over a century of 
peace, yet nearly 50 per cent of the 
male population of that country are 
subject to immediate call to arms and 
are trained to fight. No other argu- 
ment can more forcibly prove the cor- 
rectness of the statement contained in 
the title to this paper. 

The following is quoted from ‘‘The 
Government of Switzerland’’ by 
Brooks : 


For 1913, the year preceding the 


outbreak of the European war, the ac- 
tual enrollment in the Elite was stated 
at 143,220. On the same basis in pro- 
portion to the population, the United 
States would have available in time of 
peace over three and a half million 
first-line troops. If the entire avail- 
able strength of the Swiss army in war 
reaches 500,000, the United States pro- 
portionately should be able to raise 
twelve and a quarter million men. 

The information given in the above 
quotation is especially interesting 
when we consider that there is a 
strong anti-military party in Switzer- 
land. 

The arguments in favor of Univer- 
sal Military Training are often too 
vaguely put forth and erroneously re- 
ceived. The average person confuses 
Universal Military Training with a 
large standing army and heavy taxes, 
while, as a matter of fact, the absence 
of such training demands a large 
standing army and a consequent great- 
er expense. There cannot possibly be 
a separate argument for economy and 
another for military training for the 
two are synomonous when taken in 
connection with Government operation. 
The enormous cost of the recent war 
might be used as a basis for this state- 
ment, for, while this country was not 
wholly unprepared, it should 
probably been infinitely better pre- 
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pared with a certain saving of cost 
and possibly even of human lives. 

We know that at the present instant 
a war with any other nation is quite 
unlikely. This condition is not due 
to any special preparation or action on 
our part, but is merely a situation pro- 
duced by circumstances. While cir- 
cumstances often play an important 
part in the protection of nations, full 
benefits are lost unless the nation takes 
advantage of those circumstances, be 
what they may. 

This country doubtless has greater 
natural defenses, produced by ecir- 
cumstances, than any other nation 
against outside aggression from any 
force of considerable strength, but in 
order to enjoy unrestricted commerce 
with other countries, enforce impar- 
tial treatment of subjects of our coun- 
try, and require strict observance of 
our treaties it is absolutely necessary 
that we occupy a position of ecompara- 
tive strength that will enable us to 
have more than a force for defense 
alone. This obligation necessitates a 
trained force not only for defense, but 
for aggression if necessary to right a 
wrong or prevent or eliminate an in- 
justice. We earnestly hope it will not 
be necessary and the surest way to 
make it unnecessary is to have the 
force. Too many opponents of a mili- 
tary organization lose sight of the 
real object of the Military, either de- 
liberately or through stupidity. The 
Military is the Nation’s safeguard 
against aggression, against affront to 
dignity, against infringement of com- 
mercial privileges and against a viola- 
tion of innumerable treaties which we 
have entered into with other powers. 
How much more effective is the pro- 


test of a powerful nation as compared 
to that of a weaker. 

In urging preparedness, in the way 
of universal military training, citizen’s 
military training camps, R. O. T. C. 
units, et cetera, the exponents of pre- 
paredness are positively not urging 
the perfection of a military machine 
for war, but for peace. Neither do 
they urge the military organization for 
the sake of the Military, but for the 
country. Many of the most ardent 
supporters of the universal training 
idea have absolutely no connection 
with the Military in any way. They 
are actuated wholly by love of coun- 
try. 

As long as the world has existed a 
certain portion of it has believed, and 
will continue to believe, in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. This idea, while 
condemned by the right-minded will 
continue as long as humanity, and in 
order to enforce our claim to the right 
kind of existence we must be fit. 

Our present Government is based 
on exactly the same principles as those 
which solidified the first governments 
to come into existence. No govern- 
ment in the world can be founded as 
a government without consideration 
for the lower unions which make a 
stable organization possible. There 
are two elements which are necessary 
for any government. These are: First, 
families; second, a union of families. 
As families compete with each other 
in trade, production and manufacture 
as well as in innumerable minor things, 
so competition which begins with the 
individual extends itself to govern- 
ments and countries. These countries, 
finding themselves unrestricted by any 
law capable of administering actual 
punishment for violation of certain 
defined or undefined rules, often re- 
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sort to violence or force to correct a 
situation which may have proven in- 
tolerable to one or both nations con- 
cerned and which can only be adjusted 
by right of might. 

If it were possible to form such an 
alliance as an amicable and harmo- 
nious League of Nations to adjust dif- 
ferences of nations, in the same man- 
ner as those of families and individ- 
uals are adjusted by the laws of the 
State, it would be a great thing in- 
deed, but in view of the fact that this 
is still a thing visionary, it is the duty 
of every nation to the families and in- 
dividuals which compose it to be pre- 
pared for any eventuality. If the As- 
sociation of Nations, League of Na- 
tions, Society of Nations or whatever 
the final appellation will be for the 
League to enforce peace and abolish 
war becomes a fact, there will be ample 
time then to commence disarmament. 
It would be an optimist, indeed, to 
forecast such a paradise on earth dur- 
ing the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. The attention of opponents of 
universal training and exponents of 
immediate disarmament might be called 
tc the fact that practically every pro- 
posal to eliminate war is dependent 
on foree to accomplish that object. 


Nations are exactly like individuals, 
in that a signed promise from some is 
as good as gold, from others as worth- 
less as the paper on which it is writ- 
ten. Nothing has ever been univer- 
sally recognized and bowed before ex- 
cept actual force, and it seems idle to 
believe that anything earthly ever 
will be. 

When we consider that even families 
become divided and blood relatives 
seek the destruction of each other, it 
seems a vain wish to believe or expect 
such friendliness to prevail as to pre- 
vent two nations of wholly different 
races and people of widely divergent 
ideas, whose very language is a dif- 
ferent tongue, to reach any agreement 
that would prevent war. Such a con- 
dition may be born and become a fact. 
It is the earnest hope of the writer 
that it will, but until some evidence 
is furnished that this condition is 
reached or about to be brought about 
it is the duty of every home-loving, 
loyal American to stay out of the 
clouds and demand a nation of and in 
itself prepared, as its inhabitants are 
prepared, for peace, we hope, for war 
if we must. The same preparation is 
necessary for both, for si vis pacem, 
para bellum. 
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R. 0. T. C. Doing Good Work 

I feel that it, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, is doing a good work 
in setting the boys up and subject 
them to a wholesome discipline and 
training that they do not get in any 
other form of athletics. And this, of 
course, means things valuable to our 
country.—Chancellor Day, Syracuse 
University, N. Y. 
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EVER in the history 








of service legislation 
has anything so mo- 
mentous occurred as 
the passage of the 
Army Appropriation 
Bill for 1923, con- 
taining the provi- 
sions for the reduc- 
tion of the commis- 
sioned personnel of 
the Army. Never has there been a 
measure so far reaching in its effects 
and so vitally applicable to the 
eareers of the officers of the Army. 

The provisions of the law, as it was 
passed, are as follows: 


PAY, AND 80 FORTH, OF THE ARMY 


Pay of Officers: For pay of officers of the 
line and staff $33,890,771: Provided, That 
after January 1, 1923, the sum herein ap- 
propriated for the pay of officers shall not 
be used for the pay of more than twelve 
thousand commissioned officers on the active 
list of the Regular Army and the emergency 
officers in service undergoing physical recon- 
struction: Provided further, That on and 
after January 1, 1923, there shall be officers 
as now authorized by law except that there 
shall be four hundred and twenty colonels, 
five hundred and seventy-seven lieutenant 
colonels, one thousand five hundred and sev- 
enty-five majors, three thousand one hundred 
and fifty captains, two thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-seven first lieutenants and 
one thousand seven hundred and _ seventy- 
one second lieutenants, and these numbers 
shall not be exceeded except as hereinafter 
provided; nine hundred and eighty-three of- 
ficers of the Medical Corps, one hundred 
and fifty-eight officers of the Dental Corps, 
one hundred and twenty-six officers of the 
Veterinary Corps, seventy-two officers of 
the Medical Administrative Corps, and 
one hundred and _ twenty-five chaplains; 
and the numbers herein provided shall in- 
clude the officers of Philippine Scouts who 
shall continue to be carried on the promo- 
tion list and who shail be promoted to grades 
from first lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, in 
the same manner as prescribed by law for 
other officers on the promotion list: Provided 
further, That prior to January 1, 1923, there 
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shail be no promotions to grades below briga- 
dier general of officers of the lar Army 
except of officers of the Medical artment 
and Chaplains, and vacancies now existing in 
any grade below brigadier general not ac- 
tually filled by the acceptance of an appoint- 
ment tendered D pes to the date of approval 
of this Act shall not be filled, and beginning 
January 1, 1923, there shall be no promo- 
tions or appointments to any grade or to the 
branches of the Medical Department or 
Chaplains that would cause the numbers 
herein authorized for such grade or branch 
to be exceeded, except that the colonels, ex- 
clusive of those in the Medical Department 
and professors, remaining on the active list 
on January 1, 1923, and not included in the 
four hundred and twenty junior colonels on 
that date shall be carried as additional num- 
bers so long as they remain in that grade 
and shall not prevent promotions due to va- 
cancies occurring among the four hundred 
and twenty authorized colonels: Provided 
further, That officers in excess of the num- 
bers authorized herein and not removed from 
the active list by other means shall be dis- 
posed of as follows: Those of the Medical 
Department and Chaplains shall, prior to 
January 1, 1923, be eliminated from the ac- 
tive list as hereinafter provided; those other 
than of the Medical Department and Chap- 
lains shall, prior to January 1, 1923, be elim- 
inated from the active list as hereinafter 
provided except that not more than a total 
of eight hundred now in grades from colonel 
to first lieutenant inclusive shall either be 
continued as additional officers in_ their 
grades until absorbed, or those in grades bhe- 
low lieutenant colonel shall, in inverse order 
of standing on the promotion list beginning 
with the lowest on the list in each grade, be 
discharged and recommissioned*in the next 
lower grade prior to January 1, 1923, and 
officers accepting recommission in a lower 
grade shall be carried on the promotion list 
in the positions they now occupy and shall, 
while serving in such lower grade, take rank 
among the officers of the Regular Army in 
accordance with their length of service not- 
withstanding the date of their new commis- 
sion and any officer shall be eligible for re- 
commission and service in the branch in 
which now commissioned; officers selected for 
elimination of less than ten years’ commis- 
sioned service may, upon recommendation of 
the board herein provided for, be discharged 
with one year’s pay or those of more than ten 
years’ and less than twenty years’ commis- 
sioned service may, upon recommendation of 
the board, be placed on the unlimited retired 
list with pay at the rate of 24, per centum of 
their active pay multiplied by the number 
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of complete years of such commissioned serv- 
ice: or those of more than twenty years’ com- 
missioned service may, upon recommendation 
of the board, be placed on the unlimited re- 
tired list with pay at the rate of 3 per 
centum of their active pay multiplied by the 
number of complete years of such commis- 
sioned service, not exceeding 75 per centum: 
Provided further, That, of the eight hundred 
or less officers to be absorbed or recommis- 
sioned under the preceding proviso, a suit- 
able number of officers in grades from col- 
onel to first lieutenant, inclusive, shall be 
continued as additional until absorbed and a 
suitable number in each grade from major 
to first lieutenant shall be recommissioned in 
the next lower grade, such suitable numbers 
to be determined by the President upon the 
recommendation of the board of general of- 
ficers hereinafter provided for: Provided 
further, That commissioned service for the 
purposes of this Act shall include only ac- 
tive commissioned service in the Army per- 
formed while under appointment from the 
United States Government whether in the 
Regular, provisional, or temporary forces: 
Provided further, That any officer of less 
than ten years’ commissioned service but of 
more than twenty years’ service accredited 
toward retirement or for increased pay for 
length of service may, in lieu of discharge 
with one year’s pay as hereinbefore provided, 
if he so elects, be appointed a warrant of- 
ficer and carried as an additional number in 
that grade or he may, if he so elects, be re- 
tired with the rank of warrant officer. with 
pay at the rate of 2 per centum of the 
pay of a warrant officer multiplied by the 
number of years of such accredited service: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War 
shall convene a board of five general officers 
which may include retired officers, whose 
call to active duty for this purpose is hereby 
authorized, which board, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of War, shall 
recommend to the President the officers to 
be eliminated from the active list under the 
provisions of this Act, the number of of- 
ficers in various grades to be recommis- 
sioned in the next lower grade as hereinbe- 
fore provided, and the number of officers in 
various grades to be continued as additional 
until absorbed as hereinbefore provided: 
Provided further, That officers shall be as- 
signed to the several branches of the Army 
so that the number assigned to any branch, 
except of the Medical Department and 
Chaplains, shall be 70 per centum of the 
number prescribed for such branch under 
the Act of June 4, 1920, but the President 
may increase or diminish the number of of.- 
ficers assigned to any branch by not more 
than a total of 30 per centum. 


After several weeks’ study of this 
section of the Bill, the War Depart- 


ment published the Regulations gov- 
erning the reduction to 12,000 officers. 
In order that it may be available for 
our members, the complete text of Cir- 
cular 152 is published hereafter. 

The sweeping effect of this legisla- 
tion was apparently not appreciated at 
the time of its adoption by the Con- 
gress, nor was it then known. This is 
evidenced by the statement of Mr. 
Anthony on the floor of the House, and 
who had charge of the measure at the 
time. On this oceasion Mr. McKenzie 
ealled upon Mr. Anthony for an ex- 
planation of the purposes of the meas- 
ure and requested him to insert some- 
thing in the Record that might serve 
as a guide for the Board of Officers 
who are to be charged with the practi- 
cal details of applying the law. 

The following is Mr. Anthony’s ex- 
planation. 


Mr. Anthony: I will say, in answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Illinois as to 
what the purpose was, that under the pro- 
visions of the bill we delay the reduction to 
12,000 in the number of officers in the Regu- 
lar Army by providing that the reduction 
shall be accomplished before the Ist day of 
January next. We give them six months to 
work it out. The gentleman is familiar, of 
course, with the different ways of effecting 
that reduction. We went into detail in re- 
gard to that when the bill was before the 
House heretofore, and that principle has not 
been changed, except that in reducing the 
numbers in the various grades it is accom- 
plished partly by elimination and partly by 
absorption by delaying promotion. But we 
arbitrarily reduced the number of those of- 
ficers who are on what we call the “non- 
single list.” For instance, we have arbi- 
trarily reduced the number of medical of- 
ficers from 1,137, I think it is, to 983. 

We reduced the number of dental officers 
from 236 to 158. We reduced the number 
of veterinary officers from 161 to 126, the 
number of officers in the Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps from 138 to 72, the number of 
chaplains from 177 to 125. That takes up 
a total of about 400 officers of the 1,000 
that we reduced the Army. This leaves a 
balance of approximately 600 officers to be 
removed from what we call the single list of 
the Army, largely in the line of the Army. 
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As the gentleman knows, the various grades 
from colonel down to captain have been 
largely out of balance. The Army has been 
top-heavy with rank. Promotions have been 
made on the basis of a total officer force of 
17,000, until for an officer force of 12,000 or 
even 13,000, as we have had, the number of 
officers in the higher ranks has been out of 
all proportion to what the Army should have. 
So we provide on the basis of the proper 
percentage the number of officers of each 
grade who shall remain in the service and 
compose this force of eleven thousand and 
some hundred officers on the single list. 

We give them reasonable time to accom- 
plish that, either by demotion, the principle 
of which is recognized in the conference re- 
port, and by elimination, and also by ab- 
sorption. We provide for the appointment 
of five general officers for the board, which 
is to determine the 1,000 officers who are to 
go out of the Army. We endow them with 
all the powers necessary to accomplish their 
work, and we leave it to their discretion and 
their judgment to determine the number of 
officers who are to be demoted, and the num- 
ber who are to be absorbed, and I express it 
as my opinion that these methods will be 
about equally used. 

We also provide that there shall be no 
promotions made in the Army from the pe- 
riod of the passage of this bill until Janu- 
ary 1 next. We have been assured by the 
Senate that the present number of officers 
whose names are now before the Senate for 
promotion, numbering about 150, will not be 
confirmed. That will leave this number of 
vacancies in these different officers’ grades 
which we can use for the purpose of making 
these reductions in the numbers in the vari- 
ous grades, and we intend that this board 
shall establish some equitable proposition be- 
tween the forced demotions and the use of 
this system of absorption in taking up the 
slack in the Army which we thus create. 


From the above it is evident that 
Congress understood that some 600 of- 
ficers of the Single List would have to 
be eliminated or otherwise disposed of. 

Some months ago the War Depart- 
ment sensed the tenor of thought in 
Congressional circles with respect to a 
reduction of the number of officers in 
the Army. A bill designed to effect a 
reasonable reduction was drawn up and 
presented for consideration. This meas- 
ure provided for a reduction to 13,000 
officers in a way that disrupted the 
service to the least possible degree. It 


would have caused the elimination by 
retirement, or absorption, or otherwise. 
of approximately 600 officers from the 
Single List, and a few hundred more 
from among the officers who are not 
borne on that list. 

When the proposition came up for 
consideration in connection with the 
Appropriation Bill the Congress adopt- 
ed some of the methods proposed in 
the War Department measure, rejected 
others, and then added some of their 
own. They then imposed an additional 
cut of 1,000 officers. 

And in this last item lie the difficul- 
ties that the War Department is ex- 
periencing. The methods that were ap- 
plicable and would have worked out 
without undue hardship in a reduction 
to 13,000 officers are wholly inapplica- 
ble to a reduction to a total strength 
of 12,000 officers. 

The facts and figures in the case are 
that a minimum of 1,711 officers of the 
Single List must be eliminated or 
otherwise disposed of between now and 
next New Year’s day. The figures 
line up as follows: 





TABLE I 
Present New 
strength strength Surplus 
ce et 576 420 156 
Lieut... Cols.......... 668 577 91 
_ 2,210 1,575 635 
Captains .............. 4,408 3,150 1,258 
Ist Lieuts. .... uw. 3,038 2,967 71 
2nd Lieuts............ 131 1,771 
Total... 11,031 10,460 2,211 


In addition to the authorized num- 
ber given above, there are to be 800 of- 
ficers distributed im grades from 
colonel to first lieutenant, inclusive, to 
be held as additional officers and for 
demotion. 

For the purposes of illustration, let 
us allot this 800 officers to the several 
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TABLE Il 


Surplus 


156 
91 
635 
1,258 
71 


2,211 


Colonels 

Lieut. Colonels . 

MAjOTS | .---------------------n0nensneee-nneeesnenensnenteseenseeenseeee 
Captains 
ist Lieutenants 





grades approximately in proportion to 
the surplus officers in those grades, and 
then demote half of those allotted to 
the grades of major, captain and first 
lieutenant. 

The above number to be eliminated 
will vary depending on the allotment 
of the 800 extra officers. The greater 
the number of demotions in the grade 
from major to captain and from cap- 
tain to lieutenant, the greater will be 
the total number of officers that must 
be eliminated. 

In considering the elimination fea- 
ture it is interesting to note that a 
recent survey of the classification lists 
is said to reveal the fact that there are 
fewer than 100 officers in the entire 
Army with a rating of ‘‘inferior;’’ 
and only some 600 rated as ‘‘below 
average.’’ After exhausting the re- 
sources in these two classifications the 
Board must of necessity then continue 
its elimination process by taking offi- 
cers from among those who are rated 
as ‘‘average.’’ 

While the process of wholesale de- 
motions to the next lower grade has 
its disadvantages and objections, it 
would seem to be the lesser of evils in 
this instance, and the War Department 
should have been given more leeway in 
this respect. 

The following is the text of the War 
Department Regulations covering the 
application of the law. Officers should 
read it carefully and take advantage 


Additional Demote Eliminate 
50 106 

30 61 

435 

958 

151 


1,711 


Extra 


50 
30 
200 
400 
120 


800 


of any of its provisions where appli- 
cable. 
TEXT OF CiRCULAR 152 


The following regulations governing reduc- 
tion in the number of officers are published 
for the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned: 

1. The act of Congress approved June 30, 
1922, requires a large and expeditious reduc- 
tion of the commissioned personnel of the 
Army on the active list. The reduction is 
to be accomplished by normal losses and by 
retirements and discharges upon recom- 
mendation of a board of general officers con- 
vened pursuant to the law. In accomplish- 
ing the required reduction the interests of 
the Government will be paramount to those 
of individuals. The officers retired or dis- 
charged will be those whom the board con- 
siders for any reason least suitable for re- 
tention under the circumstances. The num- 
ber that must be removed from the active 
list in the various grades is fixed by the law, 
subject to some variation in the discretion of 
the board of general officers due to holding 
additional officers for absorption and to re- 
commissions in the next lower grade. In 
view of the necessity of functioning as ef- 
ficiently as is possible with the reduced per- 
sonnel that will be available in future, it is 
essential that only the most effective of- 
ficers be retained. 

2. The discharge and retirement of officers 
and such discharges and recommissions as the 
board may recommend must be completed 
prior to January 1, 1923. To insure com- 
pliance with the law and to allow for un- 
avoidable administrative delays it is the pol- 
icy of the War Department to complete, so 
far as practicable, all separations and re- 
commissions by December 15, 1922. 

3. During the period of making the re- 
quired reduction the normal processes of 
termination of an active service under laws 
other than the act of June 30, 1922, will con- 
tinue. Thus, by voluntary retirement upon 
over thirty years’ service, retirement for 
physical disability, retirement or discharge of 
Class B officers, dismissals, and resignations, 
a portion of the reduction required’ by the 
law will be accomplished. All concerned are 
directed to expedite action in all cases fall- 
ing in any of the above categories, with a 
view to the definite termination of such 
cases as early as practicable. With the ex- 
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ception of separations from active service 
of the above classes, retirements and dis- 
charges under the act of June 30, 1922, are 
limited to those officers specifically recom- 
mended for retirement or discharge by the 
board of general officers. 

4. The selections for retirement and dis- 
charge by the board of general officers will 
be based upon the official records of of- 
ficers now on file in the War Department, 
supplemented by such additional written rec- 
ommendations, reports, and statements as 
may be received. The board will consider 
an officer’s previous, present, and probable 
future sochieais and relative value to the 
Government, taking into account, age, length 
of service, experience, time yet to serve, 
physical condition, efficiency ratings, and all 
other factors entering into a thorough con- 
sideration of usefulness and relative value. 

5. Except for the branches of the Medical 
Department and Chaplains, selections for re- 
tirement and discharge will be made without 
regard to branch of service. All officers will 
be considered as one pool from which those 
who, for any reason, are least effective, re- 
gardless of branch in which commissioned, 
are to be removed. Necessary readjustment 
among the various branches will be made by 
transfer, detail and assignment when the re- 
duction has been completed. 

6. The law does not require a reduction 
in the number of general officers. It does, 
however, permit appointments of general of- 
ficers, thereby reducing the number of col- 
onels. General officers will be included 
among the officers considered by the board, 
a special report being made in each case in 
which retirement, under the existing circum- 
stances, is deemed in the best interests of 
the service. Action upon such special re- 
ports will be taken in accordance with the 
circumstances in each case. 

7. To supplement present records, special 
reports will be submitted at once, through 
military channels, for each officer whom the 
reporting officer believes should, for any rea- 
son, be considered for retirement or dis- 
charge by the board, as follows: 

a. By chiefs of branches concerning of- 
ficers who are now, or who have been at any 
time since January 1, 1922, commissioned or 
serving in such branch, including officers who 
may be reported upon under b below; 

6. By territorial, organization, school or 
station commanders concerning officers who 
are now, or who have been at any time since 
January 1, 1922, assigned to their commands. 
Reports of school commandants will cover 
student personnel. 

The purpose of the special reports is to 
place .before the board the fullest possible 
information for its consideration. In addi- 
tion to a full statement of the facts or opin- 


ions on which the report is based, each re- 
port will include a recommendation in the 
case. In the submission of reports care wil] 
be exercised that prior classification, tria] 
by court-martial, or other administrative or 
disciplinary action that is a closed incident, 
does not, of itself, operate to prejudice the 
interests of any officer reported upon. The 
evidence upon which classification or other 
procedure was based may be considered, but 
the finding of a board, court, or other agency 
will not, of itself, be given weight for or 
against the officer. 

Special reports will be in the form of a 
separate communication for each officer re- 
ported upon. Each report containing an 
adverse statement of facts will contain a 
statement that the officer reported upon has 
been informed thereof. Intermediate com- 
manders will promptly forward reports and 
will make such recommendation thereon as 
their knowledge permits and as they deem 
appropriate under the circumstances. 

8. Any officer in the service, who so desires, 
may submit, through military channels, for 
consideration by the board a statement bear- 
ing upon his past, present, or probable fu- 
ture effectiveness. Should the officer believe 
that, for any reason, it will be best for the 
interests of the service that he be retired or 
discharged, his statement will clearly set 
forth such reasons. 

9. As a guide in submitting reports, state- 
ments, and recommendations, all concerned 
should bear in mind the very considerable 
reduction that is necessary. Based upon 
the number of officers in service on June 30, 
1922, the excess in various grades and 
branches over the new authorized numbers 
is as follows:* 


PROMOTION LIST 

Colonels OD 
OE ES ET A TO 9”) 
Majors en CLC 
Captains 
First Lieutenants 

















Total 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT AND CHAPLAINS 

Medical Corps 143 
Ne  yy————————— 
Veterinary Corps = S 8 
Medical Administrative Corps...............- 66 
Chaplains 50 


Total 367 


As only 800 promotion list officers in 
grades from colonel to first lieutenant, in- 
clusive, may be held for absorption or re- 
commissioned in the next lower grade, the 
greater part of the above excess must be 
removed by separation from the active list, 
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*The differences between these figures and those inserted earlier in this article represent 
the retirements, etc., that have been made in the interim between the preparation of the 


tables. 
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including that due to normal losses. All 
excess in the Medical Department and Chap- 
lains must be removed by separation from 
the active list, including that due to normal 
losses. 

10. In making the large reduction required 
by the law, officers must necessarily be re- 
tired or discharged whose active service 
would otherwise be continued. Under the 
circumstances separations from the service 
under the act of June 30, 1922, are regarded 
as honorable in every way and will not be 
regarded as stigmatizing an officer or his 
record. 

11. As each officer is selected for retire- 
ment or discharge he will be confidentially 
notified. Upon receipt of such notification 
the officer will acknowledge same and will, 
if he desires to avail himself of leave of ab- 
sence due him, apply for such accrued leave 
as will expire on or before December 15, 
1922. No leaves will be granted extending 
beyond that date. 

12. Upon receipt of notification of selec- 
tion for removal from the active list any of- 
ficer having less than ten years’ commis- 
sioned service but more than twenty years’ 
service accredited toward retirement will in- 
form the Adjutant General of the Army 
whether he elects discharge with one year’s 
pay, appointment as a warrant officer, or re- 
tirement as a warrant officer with retired 
pay, as provided in such cases by the act 
of June 30, 1922. 

13. All officers retired or discharged un- 
der the act of June 30, 1922, will be retired 
or discharged at the stations nearest the 
places they may be upon the dates retire- 
ments or discharges are to be effective. Of- 
ficers outside the continental limits of the 
United States, who do not request retire- 
ment or discharge at their stations, will, so 
far as practicable, be returned to the United 
States prior to retirement or discharge. 

14. In January, 1922, a thorough physical 
survey was made of officers of the Army 


and all whose physical deficiencies justified 
such action have presumably been ordered 
before retiring boards. Should any officer 
not so ertized, or any officer who has been 
found by a retiring board to be not incapaci- 
tated, believe himself eligible for and entitled 
to retirement for physical disability, he 
should, at once, make application to appear 
before a retiring board, the application be- 
ing accompanied, if practicable, by evidence 
of physical condition. Such applications, 
when received, will be considered in conjunc- 
tion with all prior physical records. In gen- 
eral, in the absence of such a request, an 
officer will, for the time being, be considered 
ineligible for retirement on account of phy- 
sical disability. 

15. The board of general officers provided 
for in the Act of June 30, 1922, will submit 
recommendations for investigation by a re- 
tiring board in the case of each officer who, 
in their opinion, appears from his record to 
be permanently physically incapacitated for 
active field service, or in whose case _ the 
board desires the finding of a retiring board. 

16. The required reduction will result in 
the strength of commissioned personnel being 
considerably below that required. It is con- 
templated, therefore, that following the re- 
duction the very liberal policies heretofore 
observed in approval of applications for re- 
tirement and in acceptance of resignations 
will be modified with a view to retention of 
officers whose retirement or resignation is not 
deemed to be in the best interests of the 
Government. 

17. It is the desire of the War Department 
that, in general, officers leaving the active 
list of the Regular Army continue available 
for military service in emergency. Such of- 
ficers are urged to affiliate with the National 
Guard or to apply for appointment in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, thereby continuing 
as members of the Army of the United 
States available for service when needed. 


D 


The R. 0. T. C. 


In my opinion, after considerable 
consideration, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units in the univer- 
sities of the country offer the best 
solution for the military training of 
men with the capacity for leadership 
to organize an army in case of some 


future need. I think that it will be 
very difficult, with the changes in the 
sentiment of our voters, to find a bet- 
ter way of giving us military insur- 
ance for the future—President Wil- 
bur, Leland Stanford Jr., University, 
California. 











The Cruise of the “Wolf” 





HE Wolf was a steam- 
er of 6,000 tons bur- 
den, with a length of 

442 feet over all and 
a beam of 56 feet. 
She was armed with 
seven 15 em. guns 
and four torpedo 
tubes. Under the 
command of Com- 
mander Nerger she 
left German waters on November 30, 
1916, with orders for an extended 
cruise, the Indian Ocean being par- 
ticularly mentioned, with the object of 
attacking enemy commerce. She was 
not to limit herself to an ordinary at- 
tack on the enemy’s trade, but she 
was to lay mine fields wherever possi- 
ble and for this purpose carried some 
hundreds of mines. 

In the North Sea fine weather was 
met with at first, and she was able to 
make good her top speed—10 knots; 
but in the northern portion she ran 
into very heavy weather, and owing to 
her deeply laden condition, her speed 
was reduced to 7 knots. The bad 
weather, however, favored her in that 
it was a great handicap to the British 
Patrols, and she reached the Atlantic 
on December 10 without any adven- 
tures. The slight damage to upper 
works, which had been inflicted by the 
storm, was soon repaired by the Dock- 
yard workmen who formed part of her 
complement, and who were to prove 
their value in the long months of the 
cruise. 











Many steamers were met with as the 
Wolf crossed the various routes be- 
tween America and Europe, but every 
endeavor was made to avoid giving 
any reason for suspicion; the upper 
works and rigging being made to look 
like those of an ordinary cargo ship. 

On January 16, in South Afri- 
ean waters, a convoy of seven large 
transatlantic liners was met, in all 
probability carrying the Australian 
troops to Europe. The question of at- 
tacking was being considered when an 
escorting armored cruiser hove in 
sight and the Wolf held on her course 
unsuspected. That night she laid her 
first mine field in the waters of Cape 
Colony, and rounding the Cape, headed 
for the Indian Ocean, making every 
endeavor to keep out of the ordinary 
lines of traffic. 

A W/T message from Cape Town 
was intercepted on January 27, warn- 
ing ships of the presence of sub- 
marines in those waters. It seemed 
impossible that the Germans should 
have penetrated the ocean thus far 
with their under-water craft, but the 
mystery was solved later when ques- 
tioning some prisoners who said that 
the Aquitania, of 46,000 tons, with 10,- 
000 Australian troops on board had 
been mined there. 

On arrival in the Indian Ocean the 
ship was stopped for a short period to 
effect some repairs to the engines, after 
which course was shaped for Ceylon. 
She arrived off that island in the mid- 
dle of February, having encountered a 





*Translation from the Rivista Marittima, published in the Journal of the Royal Service 
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typhoon on the way, but in her light- 
ened condition she was able to weather 
it much better than the storm experi- 
enced in the North Sea. Mines were 
laid off various points on the Indian 
coast, and principally in the ap- 
proaches to Colombo and Bombay. 
While laying mines off the former of 
these places she was lit up by two 
searchlights, but was not apparently 
discovered. On this field the Worces- 
tershire, of 7,000 tons, was blown up 
next day, and the Perseus, of the same 
size, about a week later; several others 
followed them during the next month, 
and the Mongolia was sunk in June. 

At the news of the first sinking on 
the Bombay field being received, the 
W/T station at that port signalled that 
the port was closed until such time 
that the necessary sweeping could be 
carried out. 

On February 2, between Aden and 
Colombo, the Turritella was met with 
and stopped. She was found to be the 
ex-German Gutenfels, who had been in 
Alexandria at the beginning of the 
war and had been taken over by the 
British. The party sent on board her 
stated that she could easily be adapted 
for mine laying, so it was decided to 
make use of her, renaming her the 
litis. Her original complement of 
Chinese remained on board and a prize 
crew of a lieutenant and twenty-seven 
seamen were sent to her; the British 
officers being transferred to the Wolf. 
A W/T set and a 5 cm. gun were placed 
in her. 

During this operation the aeroplane 
Wolfchen was sent up on scouting 
flights. Nothing having been sighted 
from a height of 4,000 meters the 
operation was carried out without in- 
terruption. In the evening the Iitis 


proceeded to the westward to lay mines 
in the Gulf of Aden, with orders to 
rendezvous with the Wolf a few days 
later. 

On March 1 the steamer Jumna 
was sighted at dawn, bound for Cal- 
eutta with salt. As she did not obey 
the signal to stop a shot was fired 
across her bows. In doing this an ac- 
cident occurred at the breech of the 
gun, killing four men and wounding 
twenty-four others, and causing some 
damage. Coal was taken from her and 
her crew removed after which she was 
sunk by bombs. 

A W/T message was received shortly 
after this warning all ships in the 
Gulf of Aden to keep in depths of 100 
fathoms, from which the satisfactory 
news that the Jitis had successfully 
performed her mission was deduced. 
With less satisfaction was a message in- 
tercepted giving an exact description 
of the Wolf, and even mentioning her 
aeroplane. The only explanation of 
this was that the Jitis had been cap- 
tured and that her Chinese crew had 
described what they had seen. It was 
not, therefore, considered necessary to 
await the rendezvous with her, nor safe 
to remain in those waters, so course 
was shaped to the southward. 

Shortly afterwards the Wordsworth, 
of 7,000 tons, with a cargo of rice, from 
Rangoon for London, was met with and 
sunk. Her crew were taken on board 
and course to pass to the south of 
Australia continued. The Dee, an east- 
ward bound sailing vessel, was met 
with in these waters and duly sunk. 

The Wolf remained between Tas- 
mania and New Zealand searching for 
meat ships and colliers, as anxiety was 
being felt for both these commodities 
and it was hoped that the traffie would 
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still be using that route from Australia 
to South America. After several fruit- 
less weeks the decision was made to 
proceed northward, round the Antip- 
odes Islands and north of Bounty 
Island to the eastern entrance of Cooks 
Strait. Still no ship was seen. A 
W/T message was received informing 
the world of the entry of the U. S. A. 
into the war. The ship passed round 
the north of New Zealand, but still the 
Wolfchen’s frequent flights were bar- 
ren of result. On May 22, it was de- 
cided to go to the uninhabited island 
of Domenica to make good repairs to 
the engines, an operation which took 
six days. On the 27th, when the first 
boiler was just being lit up, a steamer 
was sighted to the northward, and as 
it was impossible to steam on one boiler, 
the Wolfchen was sent out to drop 
orders on the steamer directing her to 
steam towards the Wolf. 

This was most successful, and by the 
evening the prize was anchored close 
to the Wolf. She proved to be the 
Wairuna of New Zealand. The next 
two days were passed in transhipping 
coal to the extent of 1,200 tons. The 
amount will give an idea of how im- 
portant such a capture had become. 
The Wairuna was on her way to San 
Francisco and England and had a 
cargo of foodstuffs, which were also of 
great value for there were already a 
large number of prisoners in the Wolf 
and the dull monotony of their life de- 
manded the greatest care for their good 
health. 

While the Wairuna was being sunk 
a sailing ship, the Winslow, from Syd- 
ney to Samoa with coal and bricks was 
captured. The latter were most op- 
portune as the walls of the boilers were 
in need of repair. Her crew were then 


taken on board and she was sunk. They 
told tales of the general nervousness 
that the exploits of the Wolf and her 
mine fields had caused. 

More mine laying was carried out in 
Tasmanian waters, and on July 6 a 
W/T message from the Cumberland, 
calling for help was intercepted, the 
ship having struck a mine ten miles 
from Cape Gabo. From further mes- 
sages between this ship, Sydney and a 
Japanese cruiser it was found out that 
she was a ship of 9,000 tons with a 
cargo of meat for London. At this 
period, the British, not being prepared 
to admit the possibility of mine laying 
operations in such distant waters as 
these, were attributing the disasters to 
internal explosions caused by an an- 
archist organization known as the 
‘*International Workers of the World.’’ 
They offered large sums in reward for 
the apprehension of the authors of any 
similar enterprises. Ships were lost on 
the mine fields off Cape Colony up to 
September, off Bombay up to the end 
of July, and off Tasmania as late as 
November, 1917. 

The Wolf now steamed towards the 
island of Ofiji and intercepted the 
American sailing ship Beluga with a 
cargo of petrol, which was most useful 
for the aeroplane. This ship was sunk 
by gunfire after petrol had been 
poured over her and she had been set 
on fire. The crew, who had been taken 
on board, included the wife and child 
of the captain, and suitable accommo- 
dation for them had to be arranged in 
the Wolf. 

Another American sailing ship, the 
Encore, with wood from North Amer- 
ica to Sydney, was met and treated in 
the same manner as the Beluga. 

Continuing her course past Ofiji and 
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the Solomon Islands, the ship passed 
through the waters of German New 
Guinea, and in this neighborhood, on 
July 27, a W/T message in plain lan- 
guage was heard which enabled her 
to intercept the Matunga, on passage 
from Brisbane with 500 tons of best 
coal and 340 tons of mixed cargo. She 
had on board numerous passengers, in- 
cluding some Australian soldiers, two 
military doctors, one of whom was on 
his way to take over temporarily the 
governorship of Rabaul. 

The soldiers were transferred to the 
Wolf at once, the rest were left on 
board till the ships should reach an 
anchorage in New Guinea, where the 
operation of transhipping cargo could 
be carried out with ease. This cargo 
was of great value to the Wolf, for in 
addition to the coal it contained food- 
stuffs of every description, wine, spirits 
and personal comforts. The operation 
of transhipment took two weeks, dur- 
ing which the repairs to the boilers 
were completed, and wooden shelters 
were built for the better accommoda- 
tion of the women, of whom there were 
several, two more having been taken on 
the Matunga. The operation finished, 
the prize was taken to sea and sunk. 

The Wolf passed through the waters 
of the Dutch Colonies in the early days 
of September, and more mine fields 
were laid in the vicinity of Singapore. 
One night when the moon was full she 
met a small British cruiser of the Juno 
class, but was not suspected. The mine 
laying being finished, the Wolf passed 
through the Guava Sea and Torres 
Strait once more into the Indian Ocean 
and course was shaped to the south- 
west, without meeting either men-of- 
war or merchantmen. 


On September 27 smoke was re- 
ported astern, and the areoplane re- 
ported a cargo steamer steering the 
same course as the Wolf and doing 
about twelve knots. The Wolf waited 
for her, but when she came up she 
failed to obey the signal to stop, and 
it was necessary to resort to the guns. 
Fire was directed on a shelter amid- 
ships, which apparently screened a 
gun, and as a result twenty Japanese 
seamen were killed. The vessel turned 
cut to be the Hitachi Maru, with a 
eargo valued at fifty million marks, 
eomprised of gum, rice, silk, flour, 
brass and copper. 

In order to keep all this and to pro- 
vide accommodation for the very nu- 
merous prisoners, Commander Nerger 
decided to retain the Hitachi Maru 
with him. The ships therefore pro- 
ceeded to the deserted anchorage of 
Atolli to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The operation took three days 
during which time the Wolf dismantled 
her mine laying apparatus (all the 
mines having been laid). She then 
left harbor to search for fresh prizes, 
eolliers in particular, coal now being 
needed for two instead of one. The 
search was fruitless, and having sent 
a W/T message to the Hitachi Maru, 
who had been left in harbor, to rejoin 
her she proceeded towards Madagascar 
with hope of better fortune on the Cape 
Trade Routes. Still no ships were seen 
and it was found necessary to give up 
the Hitachi Maru. Once more a de- 
serted anchorage was made use of for 
the transference of the prisoners and 
the most important part of the cargo; 
an operation which took three weeks. 

During this time frequent messages 
from the Japanese Cruiser, Tsushima, 
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who was awaiting the Hitachi Maru in 
Cape Town, were received. 

Lengths of silk were found to be 
part of the cargo, and these were used 
for refitting the wings of the aeroplane, 
which after more than sixty flights, 
was in need of a thorough refit. Com- 
mander Nerger stated that the areo- 
plane was of the greatest value, in 
that its reconnaissances enabled him 
to avoid any chance of surprise. The 
organization of the crew was such that 
it was possible for the machine to be 
hoisted out or in within a very few 
moments of the order being given or 
of her return from a flight. 

The cargo of the Hitachi Maru, hav- 
ing been taken on board she was sunk 
and the Wolf proceeded on her course 
to the southward, anxiously on the look 
out for coal. When in the vicinity of 
Durban she had the good luck to meet 
a neutral, the Spanish steamer, Igotz 
Mendi, with 7,000 tons of coal on 
board. A prize crew was sent on board 
to take her to a harbor, where the Wolf 
eould be coaled. The Jgotz Mendi had 
been sent to India by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for jute, but the British Gov- 
ernment had insisted on her being sent 
to Delagoa Bay for a cargo of coal, 
much needed in India, before authoriz- 
ing her to proceed. 

It was decided that the Igotz Mendi 
should follow the Wolf as a tender, and 
the prisoners were divided up amongst 
the two ships. There were now some 
400 of these, comprising twenty-two 
different nationalities. The principal 
anxiety was the care of their health, 
and the two German doctors had hard 
work. While in the Equatorial regions 
precautions against plague had to be 
taken; quinine was regularly served 
out as a precaution against malaria; 


the prisoners from the Hitachi Maru 
had introduced typhus and this neces- 
sitated the inoculation of the whole 
crew; steps were taken to prevent the 
outbreak of scurvy; and special meas- 
ures were introduced to insure per- 
sonal cleanliness, a daily bath being 
made compulsory for all. 

The food for the crew and prisoners 
was prepared together, with the ex- 
ception of that for the Japanese, who 
had shown themselves unable to get 
accustomed to European methods. 
Commander Nerger, by his treatment, 
secured complete harmony on board, 
and such trouble as did occur was be- 
tween the prisoners themselves, par- 
ticularly among the British and Japa- 
nese. The Australians appeared to 
have the greatest difficulty in putting 
up with the proximity of the Japa- 
nese, for whom they entertained the 
most lively antipathy. 

The English were by this time ac- 
eustomed to their life of constraint in 
the Wolf, but often, in conversation 
with the Germans, expressed surprise 
that so much trouble should be taken 
in the collection of cargo when they 
would never be able to escape the 
vigilance of the British patrols on their 
return. The most certain of all was 
the captain of the Turritella, an Aus- 
tralian, who was counting on a tour 
round England after the capture of 
the Wolf. But when she finally arrived 
in Kiel without misadventure or en- 
countering any signs of the British 
vigilance he showed the greatest bit- 
terness towards his Mother Country 
and accused her of bluffing : ‘‘ Where is 
the Grand Fleet? Where are the 
boasted resources that are going to 
bring Britain victory? All bluff, to 
lead us by the noses and make us shed 
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our blood for her.’’ Commander Ner- 
ger stated that when it came to land- 
ing, the captain of the T'urrietella asked 
for a civilian coat, as he could not bear 
to be seen in a British uniform. 

The Wolf once more rounded the 
Cape, and on November 30 stopped a 
large American sailing ship, the John 
H. Kirby, earrying a cargo of motors 
to Port Elizabeth and Port Natal for 
the military operations in Cape Colony. 
The weather precluded any attempt at 
transhipment of cargo, and so the ship 
was sunk after the crew had been taken 
off. The two ships now set their course 
for America, and on December 15 a 
French sailing vessel with a cargo of 
wheat from Australia to Darkar was 
met. She had two 9 cm. guns and was 
fitted with W/T, but appeared unable 
to use either. Fresh provisions were 
taken from her, the crew removed and 
she was sunk. 

On December 20 the question of 
running into Trinidad to find an an- 
chorage where the Wolf could be coaled 
was considered, but intercepted W/T 
messages showed that the island was oc- 
eupied by the military, and furnished 
with W/T linking up with the station 
at Fernando Noronha. The idea then 
had to be abandoned and the operation 
had to be performed at sea. Only 500 
tons was taken in as the long ocean 
swell rendered it dangerous for the 
ships to lie alongside. 

The end of 1917 saw the Wolf and 
her tender heading northwards. On 


January 4 a sailing ship was sighted, 
and in reply to the Wolf who had 
shown British colors and a false name, 
she showed Norwegian colors and the 
name Storo Brore, on passage from 
Biera to Montevideo. After parting 
from her it was found from Lloyds 
Register that she was originally a 
British ship who had changed her 
colors at the beginning of the war for 
safety, so the Wolf returned to her 
and examination proving this to be cor- 
rect, the crew were taken off and the 
ship sunk. 

North of the Equator continuous bad 
weather was experienced, and the hull 
commenced to show signs of strain, 
especially where damage had been sus- 
tained by the ships bumping together 
during the recent coaling on the Equa- 
tor. The operation had to be per- 


formed once more, however, before en- 


tering the approaches to the British 
waters. 


Only two steamers and one sailing 
ship were met with, but it was consid- 
ered better to leave them alone, and 
the ship arrived at Kiel on February 
17, 1918, without meeting any British 
forees. She had been away 451 days 
and had covered 64,000 miles. 

Including the losses caused by the 
mine fields laid by the Wolf the Ger- 
mans put the damage she had done at 
210,000 tons, which nearly equalled 
that (280,000) achieved by all the 
commerce destroyers at the beginning 
of the war. 
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Military History in America 
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iT IS a commonplace 
fact that the history 
of peoples is largely 
a history of their 
wars. War is the 
-| principal topic found 
i in the earliest traces 
of primeval man. 
Later, pictorial carv- 
ings on monuments 
and tombs recount 
the battle triumphs of ancient kings. 
As the art of writing developed and 
libraries of manuscripts came into 
existence the military exploits of 
nations continued to be a common 
theme. Then appeared the printing 
press, and books of this general 
character multiplied by the thousands. 
As a consequence, it is necessary for 
the military student of today to be 
specially trained in order to delve in- 
telligently into this often unreliable 
mass of printed matter called history. 

The value and even necessity of 
such students having at their service 
that rarest of rare books, a true, un- 
biased and professionally accurate ac- 
count of past warfare, has long been 
recognized by great commanders. The 
folly of neglecting the lessons which 
unadulterated history teaches has 
been condemned again and again. 
Napoleon the Great, emphasizing in 
his writings the importance of study- 
ing the campaigns of the masters, 
himself studied deeply even the cam- 
paigns of their imitators. Neverthe- 











less it is only comparatively recently 
that governments have set up agen- 
cies devoted to the accumulation of re- 
liable war data and the compiling of 
pure military history. In Germany 
the first such office (the historical see- 
tion of the Prussian War Ministry), 
was established in 1816 and in France 
the predecessor of the present Section 
Historique was founded in 1884. 
These bureaus, as well as those of 
some other countries, soon won recog- 
nition in military circles and when 
the last war broke upon the world, 
much valuable work had been done 
abroad. 

Our own Government is to be ered- 
ited with having compiled the ‘‘Of- 
ficial Records of the War of the Re- 
bellion.’’ This work while not a his- 
tory in its literal sense, is something 
better. It is the first, and thus far 
the only, comprehensive and frank 
official publication of the whole rec- 
ord, without partiality, without re- 
serve and without comment. The 
‘*Medical and Surgical History of the 
War of the Rebellion,’’ which at- 
tracted considerable attention at home 
and in Europe, was also published. 
But this constituted about all that our 
Government attempted along these 
lines. 

As has been said, there have been 
relatively few genuine narratives of 
war in which the author with con- 
seientious endeavor has presented 
the truth, in so far as it was attain- 
able, in a manner gratifying to the 
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professional reader. In America this 
dearth of reliable military history is 
so marked that such books as Justin 
H. Smith’s ‘‘War With Mexico,’’ for 
instance, or R. M. Johnston’s ‘‘ Bull 
Run,’’ stand forth conspicuously. The 
reason is perhaps that few authors 
professionally qualified to write of 
military campaigns have availed 
themselves of original documents, or- 
ders, reports, maps and field messages 
at their source; and without a judicial 
and impartial study of such material, 
such works are of little intrinsic 
value. 

In 1914 it was recommended that 
a historical department be created 
in our General Staff, but it was not 
until March, 1918, that the Historical 
Branch of the War Plans Division 
was organized. This office immedi- 
ately began gathering data relating 
to the war then in progress. Its prin- 
cipal aim was to collect facts on 
which to base a detailed history of 
American participation in the war. 
This program, however, was not des- 
tined to be fulfilled; moreover, with 
the transition of the Army from war 
to peace strength, the personnel of 
the Historical Branch was rapidly 
reduced from forty officers to four. 
Indeed this pioneer in an almost un- 
known field received but scanty en- 
couragement. With the reorganiza- 
tion of the General Staff in Septem- 
ber, 1921, the Historical Branch was 
transferred to the Army War Col- 
lege. 

In foreign countries after the Ar- 
mistice, the various military services 
immediately prepared to write of 
their part in the war. In France, the 
Section Historique, which is under the 
command of a general officer and con- 
sists of some fifty-five officers, as- 


sisted by over ninety clerks, has been 
acquiring and collating material, and 
is now engaged upon the General 
Staff history of the latest war and, 
at the same time, continuing study of 
earlier ones. This work will consist 
of approximately twenty volumes, the 
first of which has recently gone to 
press. In Italy, the Ufficio Storico 
is an important part of the General 
Staff and is composed of officers and 
clerks carefully selected for the du- 
ties of preserving and putting into 
historical form the professional narra- 
tives of its military activities. In 
England, the historical office is under 
the Cabinet. The military branch 
deals directly with the General Staff 
of the army. At present, British his- 
torical effort appears to be concen- 
trated upon the production of their 
naval history, the military branch de- 
voting itself largely to assembling 
and arranging its archives. Canada 
maintains a separate historical bureau 
of its own which, in the latter part 
of 1921, comprised four officers in ac- 
tive service and ten former officers, 
together with a suitable clerical force. 
In addition to this personnel, special 
officers are assigned to duty with this 
department from time to time to ac- 
ecomplish various historical tasks. 
Probably the foreign historical sec- 
tion most familiar to the officers of 
our Army before the last war was the 
German. Germany’s defeat in the 
World War, of course, destroyed the 
General Staff. But in 1921 a mili- 
tary historical office was established 
under the name of the Federal 
Archives. It has some seventy-five 
officers, former officers and civil of- 
ficials and one hundred clerks. A 
significant and interesting feature of 
the undertakings of this bureau was 
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the issuance of an invitation to each 
regiment of Germany’s war army to 
send one representative to Potsdam to 
compile its history from 1914 to 1918. 
Approximately one thousand accept- 
ances were received—so many that 
arrangements had to be made for the 
writers to come in successive groups. 
These regiments, of course, have long 
been out of existence and their for- 
mer members scattered. The costs of 
these undertakings had to be defrayed 
in some cases by subscriptions. Yet 
at least four of these volumes have 
already been printed and have 
reached this country. They are books 
of about 200 pages replete with in- 
formation, chiefly copies of official 
documents. 

Since the Armistice in America, the 
book market has been flooded with 
**histories’’ of divisions and other or- 
ganizations written and published by 
private enterprise. These vary great- 
ly in merit. A few are of consider- 
able worth, but unfortunately many 
of them have little professional im- 
portance except in so far as they sup- 
ply former members of the units con- 
cerned with interesting souvenirs of 
the recent war. 

As for the historical agency of our 
Army, owing to its rapid reduction 
in personnel and to lack of money for 
printing, it has been able to publish 
only a few monographs on various 
subjects, and two small books of a 
proposed series of ‘‘Records of the 
World War.’’ Meantime the archives 
are being catalogued for future ref- 


erence, an important work in itself. 
Incidentally a new activity that has 
developed considerably is the busi- 
ness of answering requests for infor- 
mation. The various bureaus of the 
Government are frequently in need 
of accurate data which can be sup- 
plied authoritatively from the records 
of the Historical Section. Nor are 
such questions by any means confined 
to Governmental agencies since many 
individuals and organizations in civil 
life constantly avail themselves of 
this privilege. 

As for the history of the Army of 
the United States in the World War, 
it is hoped that eventually it may be 
possible to assign a sufficient number 
of officers to carry on this work, and 
that funds for its publication will be 
provided. It must be confessed that 
it is rather humiliating to see our 
great and rich country indifferent to 
and economizing in a matter of this 
sort, so vital to the education of the 
people and the Army, especially when 
the stricken countries of Europe are 
so manfully achieving such splendid 
results. To add to our humiliation, 
an official history of a regiment of our 
Army has recently been prepared and 
issued by a foreign government. It 
has been left to our gallant ally, Italy, 
to compile and print the record of 
the 332nd Infantry, United States 
Army. We must gratefully salute the 
General Staff of the Italian Army for 
this admirable contribution to our 
own, as yet almost unpublished, mili- 
tary history. 


D 








Tanks in Battle of Amiens 


Col. S. D. Rockenback, /nfantry 


UE to the surprise 
and economy of the 
success secured by 
tanks on the first day 
of the Battle of Cam- 
brai (see INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for June), 
a definite tank policy 
was adopted by the 
British, French and 
Americans, resulting 
in allocation of material, labor and 
personnel and determination of pri- 
ority. Orders were given to speed up 
production and organization. 

On November 30, 1917, the British 
allowed themselves to be surprised 





by a German counter-attack which 


was made on the Cambrai salient 
by the right wing southwards, the 
left wing westwards, and the center 
holding. The result was that the 
British was driven back to their old 
lines. Ludendorff either did not 
grasp the demonstration of the 20th 
that tanks were the best and most ef- 
fective means of securing surprise; or 
did not have the material and labor 
to allocate for their manufacture; or 
was convinced by the success of von 
der Marwitz’s counter-attack that he 
could, by the means at hand, effect a 
surprise, and (by lines of low-flying 
aeroplanes proceding his infantry), se- 
eure success without too great loss. 
Whatever the cause, the Germans 
failed to profit by Cambrai; they were 
weakened by the demonstration that 
they could no longer rely on their elab- 
orate field fortifications and must hold 


their entire line in great strength. On 
the other hand, the Allies learned the 
lessons of the tanks, of the failure of 
the British to exploit the break 
through due, in part, to lack of cross- 
country transportation, and also of the 
aeroplanes of the enemy. 

The two French types of heavy tanks 
having proved to be failures, further 
production of them was stopped, the 
French ordered large numbers of 
their light Renault and rushed their 
delivery. The Americans made a 
treaty with Great Britain for a fifty- 
fifty production of 1,500 of the Mark 
VIII, a heavy thirty-five-ton tank 
which was to be free of the limitations 
and defects of the British tanks used 
at Cambrai and to have the improve- 
ments found essential, and arranged 
for the production of 5,000 Renault in 
the United States. 

The British sped up the production 
of their Mark V, a heavy machine de- 
signed for penetration and without the 
defects of the Mark IV used at Cam- 
brai; put the Whippet, a fast medium 
tank for exploitation, into production, 
and started modifying their obsolete 
tanks into gun carriers, ammunition 
carriers, bridge carriers, and Infantry 
carriers. 

The Germans started the manufac- 
ture of some fifteen tanks of their own 
design and repaired the captured Brit- 
ish tanks. While the German tank 
possessed one great improvement over 
all Allied tanks—spring suspension 
giving it great durability, its details 
are not worth considering, as due to 
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the shape of the tank it was not able to 
cross rough or obstructed country. 

The great German offensive of 
March, 1918, which came to an end 
on the outskirts of Amiens on April 
2 due to lack of cross-country trans- 
portation, came near seriously delaying 
British tank production, but the tenac- 
ity of the few men who were in charge 
of production prevailed and manufac- 
ture continued. The restraint put on 
personnel for British tanks was re- 
lieved by the rush of American troops 
to France. 

The demand for tanks and the de- 
sire to test the new machines in battle 
could not be restrained so that the 
British tanks between April 1 and 
August, 1918, were used in numerous 
small engagements, disclosing to the 
Germans the advent of a new and im- 
proved machine and enabling them to 
improve and strengthen their anti- 
tank defenses. On April 24, near 
Villersbretonneaux, the Germans first 
employed tanks of their own manu- 
facture. Two British female tanks 
attacked one German and were put out 
of action by its gun fire. Shortly 
afterwards, a British male Mark IV 
came up and put the German out of 
action with a direct hit. Southwest 
of the village, seven Whippet machines 
were sent to reconnoiter the village of 
Cachy. Whilst proceeding around the 
northeast side of the village, they came 
upon two German battalions massed 
in a hollow, preparatory to making an 
attack. The seven Whippets formed 
line and charged down the slope into 
the massed infantry. The confusion 
and complete rout resulting were in- 
describable. In a few minutes 400 
Germans were killed and wounded. 
The features of this little engagement 
were the helplessness of some 1,200 





Germans against seven tanks manned 
by seven officers and fourteen men, and 
that the tanks left their starting 
point, 344 miles from the scene of ac- 
tion, at 10:30 a. m., covered ten miles 
of ground, fought an action, and were 
back home at 2:30 p. m. Their ecas- 
ualties were five members of the crews 
and one tank put out of action by 
artillery fire while returning home. 

The acquaintance of the tanks and 
Infantry improved and in the British 
preparation for the offensive, the train- 
ing and cooperation of tanks and In- 
fantry, especially with the Australian, 
were perfected. On July 4, a dramatic 
coup de main was accomplished by the 
4th Australian Corps and the 5th 
Tank Brigade in the attack on Hamel. 
(See Inrantry JourNAL for April, 
1922. 

THE BATTLE OF AMIENS 


General Situation—The great Ger- 
man offensive of March, 1918, was so 
paralyzing to the Allies that all preju- 
dice gave way to the necessity for 
unity of command, and Marshal Foch 
was appointed Generalissimo on the 
28th. The Germans, aware that the 
Americans would by Fall furnish suf- 
ficient troops to give the Allies the 
necessary numerical superiority to en- 
able them to pass to the offensive, de- 
cided that they must gain a decision in 
the Spring and Summer. The March 
offensive was followed in April by a 
second, which crippled the British on 
the Lys. The Allies foresaw that this 
would be followed by others and their 
only plan was to strengthen their en- 
tire line as much as possible, and espe- 
cially those sectors which favored an 
enemy attack. The defense was not to 
be passive; where the estimate of the 
situation indicated that the Germans 
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would make a great thrust toward 
Paris west of Compeigne, the First 
French Army was prepared to resist 
it by a counter-attack against the en- 
emy’s right flank of attack. 

On May 27, the third German of- 
fensive was launched, the blow struck 
east and not west of Compeigne, broke 
the Allied line between Soissons and 
Rheims and the Germans were not 
checked till they reached the Marne 
on June 6. 

On July 15, the Germans launched 
their fourth and final offensive in the 
attempt to extend their success of 


June. This was frustrated by Foch’s 
counter-attack on July 18 and 19, 
followed by continued attack between 
the Marne and the Aisne so that the 
Germans could not relieve their troops 
engaged and could not direct 
foreements to other sectors. 

On July 24, Marshal Foch, in con- 
ference with Marshal Haig and Gen- 
eral Pershing, determined to pass to 
a general offensive, and for the first 
time a comprehensive plan for the de- 
feat of the enemy was drawn up. 
There was to be no let up in the battle 
between the Marne and the Aisne, cer- 
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tain operations preliminary to the de- 
cisive offensive were to be undertaken 
at once: The Paris-Avricourt railway, 
in the region of the Marne, and the 
Paris-Amiens railway must be released. 

Special Situation (See Map).—On 
July 15, the British Expeditionary 
Force stood on the defensive with the 
brigades of the Tank Corps distributed 
along the First, Third, and Fourth 
Army fronts in readiness for counter- 
attack. Each army prepared plans 
for an attack on its front. Of these, 
the only one which offered a prospect 
of valuable success was that of the 
Fourth Army against the Amiens sal- 
ient. This plan was for a limited oper- 
ation with the object of capturing the 
Amiens outer defense line, le-Quesnel- 
Caix-Mericourt. On July 29, the limits 
of the operation were extended to meet 
the Generalissimo’s plan of advancing 
to the line, Albert-Montdidier, the first 
step of which was given the Fourth 
Army with the following objectives: 

a. To release the Paris-Amiens rail- 
way by occupying the line, Hangest- 
Harbonniers-Mericourt. 

b. To advance to the line Roye- 
Chaulnes, securing the important rail- 
way center at Chaulnes and driving 
the enemy toward Ham so as to facili- 
tate the advance of the French on the 
line Noyon-Montdidier. 

The troops placed at the disposal of 
the IV Army were as follows: 

a. The Canadian Corps—4 divisions 
and the 4th Tank Brigade of 4 bat- 
talions. 

b. The Australian Corps—4 divi- 
sions and the 5th Tank Brigade of 4 
battalions. 

c. The III Corps—2 divisions and 
the 10th Tank Battalion. On August 
9 the 13lst Infantry, 33rd American 
Division, was added. 





d. General Reserve—3 divisions and 
the 9th Tank Battalion. 

e. The Cavalry Corps—3 cavalry 
divisions and the 3rd Tank Brigade of 
2 battalions, each equipped with 48 
Whippet tanks. 

The right of the Canadian Corps 
was to be protected by the French 
First Army attacking east and south- 
east of the River Luce. 

All tank battalions were equipped 
with 42 (36 fighting and 6 training) 
Mark V tanks, except the two bat- 
talions mentioned above, with Whip- 
pets; and the lst and 15th Battalions, 
each of which had 36 Mark V Star 
machines. The total of tanks was 576; 
420 fighting with 42 in mechanical re- 
serve, 92 supply and 22 gun carriers. 
The five supply and gun carrier com- 
panies were assigned to tank and in- 
fantry supply. The type of tank used 
at Cambrai had been discarded for 
fighting and modified for use as car- 
riers. 

The total of artillery was 82 bri- 
gades of heavy artillery, and 13 bat- 
teries of heavy guns and howitzers. 

As at Cambrai, the initiation of the 
attack was to depend on the tanks; 
no artillery registration or bombard- 
ment prior to zero hour. Due to the 
greater consideration given to tank 
staff work and the improved under- 
standing of tanks, the time for plan- 
ning this battle was about one-fourth 
of that required for Cambrai. 

Arrangements were made for two 
forward and one back wireless station 
for each corps and for tank assembly 
and rallying points. 

The terrian between the front line 
and the line Bouchoir-Proyart was 
suitable for tanks. Between the 
Somme (elevation, 30 meters) and the 
Luce (elevation, 40 meters), a low 
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ridge ran with an elevation of 104 
meters at Villers-Bretonneux and 109 
at Lihon. From this ridge numerous 
rivulets and ravines ran north to the 
Somme and south to the Luce, almost 
at right angles to the line of attack. 
South of the Amiens-Roye road, the 
ridge between the Luce and the Avre 
paralleled the road from Arvillers 
through Hangest to its point a mile 
and a half southeast of Thennes with 
a uniform elevation of 105 meters, 
North of the Somme, on the IIT Corps 
front, the country was badly eut by 
ravines. East of the line Roye- 
Chaulnes the country fell away to the 
Somme Canal which paralleled the 
road at about 8 miles distance. The 
old trench system of the Somme bat- 
tlefield also ran near this line and the 
terrain of the battle was heavily 
shelled. 

The weather, except for heat, was 
also favorable. During the first four 
hours of the attack, the mist was so 
heavy that formations were difficult to 
maintain and directions could only be 
kept by means of the compass. 

The morale of the enemy was badly 
shaken; that of the British, improving. 

Plan.—The attack of the Australian 
and Canadian Corps was to be made in 
two waves. The first wave consisted 
of three divisions, two in the first line 
followed by a third; each of the lead- 
ing divisions in light skirmish lines 
preceded by tanks protected by a 
creeping barrage. The third division 
was also preceded by tanks, each car- 
rying four extra machine guns and 
their crews. The second wave con- 
sisting of a fourth division, also pre- 
ceded by tanks, was to start at zero 
hour plus four. At zero hour plus 
four, when the first wave was to reach 
the first objective, the field artillery 


was to advance to that line, hence the 
advance from the Ist objective to the 
second would be without artillery 
protection. 

The tank supply companies were 
split up amongst the divisions. In 
general, the tanks were to advance to 
the first objective under an artillery 
barrage. On reaching the second ob- 
jective, they were to rally. 

The objective of the cavalry was to 
exploit the second phase of the oper- 
ation. In front of the Canadian 
Corps they were to operate on the first 
day between the 2nd and 3rd objective 
and then between the 3rd objective and 
the line Roye-Chaulnes. The 3rd Cav- 
alry Division, with one battalion of 
Whippets, was attached to the Cana- 
dian Corps; and one cavalry brigade, 
with one company of Whippets was at- 
tached to the Australian Corps. The 
other battalion (less one company) 
was attached to the Cavalry Corps. 
The 3rd and 1st Cavalry Divisions were 
to advance at zero plus four hours. 
The formation was as follows: Until 
the second objective was reached, cav- 
alry scouts were to precede the tanks 
and find crossings for them on the 
Luce. Each cavalry division had one 
company of tanks deployed with 200 
yards intervals in front as a screen, 
one company in support, and one in 
reserve. 

Tank Tactics —The tanks were as- 
sembled about two miles in rear of 
their jumping off positions under the 
concealment of a large number of large 
aeroplanes with noisy engines, flying 
low between the lines. Large dumps 
of gasoline, grease, and ammunition 
were formed as far forward as possible 
and the carrier companies loaded and 
in readiness to follow the advance 
as rapidly as possible to designate 
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rallying points on the 2nd objective. 

Careful reconnaissance by tank men 
for tank information was made. The 
tank objective, villages and strong 
points for each section of tanks were 
carefully designated and marked on 
maps. The method of attack was 
adapted to the terrain; the Infantry, 
on establishing themselves on a crest, 
were to remain there maintaining their 
fire while the tanks advanced across 
the valley and gained the forward 
ridge and drove the enemy out of his 
position. The Infantry could then ad- 
vance with little loss. 

In the heavy mist of the early morn- 
ing, the carefully planned assaults 
gave way to more or less of a melée, 
each tank seeking out and slaying Ger- 
mans wherever they could be found. 
The advance from the Ist to the 2nd 
objective at zero plus four was very 
different from that to the 1st objec- 
tive; bright sunshine had succeeded 
the dense mist, the enemy’s resistance 
had stiffened and his field artillery 
and machine guns had been placed to 
resist the advance. Tanks were 
knocked out by direct fire over open 
sights; their crew, however, were in 
many cases able to move forward with 
their machine guns and put the hostile 
batteries out of action, the surviving 
tanks driving ahead to their final ob- 
jectives. Nearly all the tributary val- 
leys of the Somme and Luce were 
traversed by roads which were sunken 
where they emerged on to the plateau. 
In these, the enemy had field batteries 
and machine guns, making an advance 
on the plateau, so long as the guns 
were operated, impossible. Tanks ad- 
vaneed up these roads crushing and 
shooting down those gunners who stood 
by their guns at ranges of four to 
eight feet. The Whippets proved un- 





suited for the cavalry; in the approach 
marches they were too slow and in the 
actual fighting they were too fast. 
Where they were used independently, 
they were a great success, some ad- 
vancing in a few hours to the final ob- 
jectives, surprising and creating panic 
in the enemy’s back areas. Their 
speed enabled them to escape destruc- 
tion by artillery fire. In attacking 
batteries they approached at an acute 
angle to the front and attacked them 
in rear. The Mark V Star (an elon- 
gated Mark V), for carrying up extra 
machine guns and their crews, success- 
fully reached the day’s objective and 
delivered their troops, but in an ex- 
hausted condition from motion, heat, 
and fumes of the closed tanks. 

At zero hour, 4.15 a. m. August 8, 
1918, 415 of the 420 fighting tanks 
went into action, showing a wonderful 
advance in mechanical efficiency. The 
attack was an overwhelming surprise 
and little opposition was encountered. 
The cooperation of tanks and Infantry 
was generally good, especially on the 
Australian and Canadian fronts. 
South of the Somme, all objectives 
were reached on time, in spite of the 
difficult Valley of the Luce. The 
Whippets with the cavalry had con- 
siderable fighting to do and rendered 
good service but did not measure up 
to what a good cavalry tank should be. 

Due to partial failure of the III 
Corps attack, Chipilly ridge remained 
in possession of the enemy for several 
days, and from this ridge the enemy 
field artillery enfiladed the left of the 
Australians and was very destructive 
to tanks. The necessity for taking this 
ridge was deemed an emergency suffi- 
cient to put the 131st Infantry, 33rd 
American Division, in the attack of the 
III Corps on the night of August 
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9-10. Chipilly was taken on the morn- 
ing of August 10 and Etinehain on 
the night of Aug. 11-12, enabling the 
Australians to establish themselves at 
Proyart. 

On the first day, 100 tanks—17 per 
cent—were hit. On the second day, 
145 tanks went into action, of which 
39 were hit—264% per cent. On the 
third day, 67 tanks engaged, of which 
30 received direct hits. Total tank 
casualties due to artillery fire, 169 or 
29.3 per cent; from mechanical trouble, 
263 or 45 per cent. Most of the cas- 
ualties due to artillery occurred when 
tanks were not moving, due to mechan- 
ical trouble. 

On the night of August 8-9, the 
British attack south of the Somme 
reached the line Bouchoir-Rosieres- 
Mericourt. The French had advanced 
to the line Arvillers-Pierre,ont. The 
Fourth Army orders were to continue 
the advance on the 9th. 

On the 9th there was no appreciable 
advanee. The day was spent in mop- 
ping up, consolidating, reorganizing, 
repairing roads and railways, and 
bringing up supplies. The orders for 
the 10th were to continue the advance; 
but, excepting the operation in the III 
Corps sector, only minor operations 
took place. However, tank casualties 
were severe due to faulty orders, poor 
cooperation, and the obstructions on 
the old battlefield. 

On August 11, there was no change 
in the British front, except the capture 
of Lihons by the lst Australian Di- 
vision assisted by ten tanks. On this 
day the tanks south of the Somme 
were withdrawn for repair and prepa- 
ration for the next attack, which was 
to be made by the III Army. 

The Result.—The British Fourth 
Army had attained its first objective ; 


released the Paris-Amiens railway and 
denied Chaulnes to the enemy. 
Twenty German divisions had been 
badly defeated by thirteen British In- 
fantry divisions, the 13lst American 
Infantry Regiment, and three cavalry 
divisions, supported by some 420 tanks. 

On the first day a penetration of 744 
miles was made, and some 16,000 pris- 
oners and 200 guns captured. The 
battle ended on the 10th. In the three 
days’ fighting, the enemy lost 22,000 
prisoners and 400 guns. 

Ludendorff says (Vol. 2, page 326) : 

‘‘August 8 was the black day of 
the German Army in the history of 
this war’’ (p. 327). ‘‘Early on Au- 
gust 8, in a dense fog, rendered still 
thicker by artificial means, the Eng- 
lish, mainly with Australian and Can- 
adian divisions, and the French, at- 
tacked between Albert and Moreuil 
with strong squadrons of tanks, but 
otherwise in no great superiority. Be- 
tween the Somme and the Luce they 
penetrated deep into our positions. 
The divisions in line at that point al- 
lowed themselves to be completely 
overwhelmed. Divisional staffs were 
surprised in their headquarters by 
enemy tanks. The breach very soon 
extended across the Luce stream; the 
troops that were still gallantly resist- 
ing at Moreuil were rolled up.’’ 

The great German machine of flesh 
and blood and muscle had been beaten 
by the infant of steel and gasoline. 

Again he says (p. 340): ‘‘ Mass at- 
tacks by tanks and artificial fog re- 
mained hereafter our most dangerous 
enemies. ’”’ 

(P. 344.) ‘‘In some places the men 
eould no longer stand the tremendous 
artillery barrages and tank attacks, 
which had become still more severe.’’ 
He then ordered a retirement. 
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(P. 345.) ‘‘Between Ham and 
Noyon a canal, which offered a good 
obstacle to tanks, determined the po- 
sition of the line.’’ 

(P. 346.) ‘English tanks overran 
obstacles and trenches in this line 
(Wotan System) and paved a way for 
their Infantry.’’ 

The Fourth Army Commander 
stated in orders: ‘“The success of the 
operation of August 8 and succeeding 
days was largely due to the conspicu- 
ous part played by the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Brigades of the Tank Corps; and 
I desire to place on record my sincere 
appreciation of the invaluable services 
rendered both by the Mark V and the 
Mark V Star and the Whippets.’’ 

The Field Marshal commanding, in- 
cluded in his congratulations ‘‘a regi- 
ment of the 33rd American Division.’’ 

This battle was most carefully stud- 
ied by officers of the A. E. F., several 
of whom, including the Commander, 
were present during the battle. The 
conclusions from personal observations 
and narratives of British officers who 
participated are most valuable and al- 
most the last word on tanks based on 
British experience, as the rush of 
events following allowed no time for 
producing improved type of tanks. 

They were as follows: 

a. As at Chambray the heavy tank 
is an assault weapon and not suited 
for open warfare. When on the first 
day, having accomplished their mission 
of penetration, the work of exploita- 
tion should have been turned over to 
the Whippets. 

b. The durability of heavy tanks in 
action, about three days, was not suf- 
ficient. They should be made more 
durable by spring suspension and real 
caterpillar action enabling them to con- 


form to the ground and not rear up 
and fall over obstacles. 

ce. Tanks must be considered only as 
the battleship of the land fleet; cross. 
country armored supply carriers and 
gun mounts must be provided. These 
carriers should be as light and fast as 
possible. - 

d. The radio and aeroplane commv- 
nieations must be improved to be re- 
lied upon. 

e. The Whippet was not fast enough 
to attach to cavalry and satisfactory 
cooperation could not be obtained. 
Used independently on exploitation 
and raids they were very useful. 

f. None of the tanks used had suf- 
ficient speed and endurance for open 
warfare. 

g- The matter of ventilating tanks 
had not been given sufficient attention 
and hence even the hardened crews 
were too soon exhausted. 

h. Even if adequate reserves had 
been available, the means of getting 
them and their supplies forward were 
not available. After the 9th, the rate 
of the advance was that of restoring 
railways and highways. Cross-coun- 
try transportation was essential to 
mobility. 

i. The armored motor cars were 
heavy and eumbersome and, where 
paths were not prepared for them by 
pioneers or tanks, could not operate off 
roads. Where the roads were inter- 
rupted, their advance was stopped and 
they became a nuisance. The Whippet 
tank was in every way superior to the 
armored cars, except as to speed on 
roads. 

j. In operations involving tanks, the 
necessity for protecting the flanks of 
the main attack increases in impor- 
tance. The III Corps should have 
cleared the north bank of the Somme 
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for at least field artillery range and 
kept abreast the left of the Austra- 
lians. Later the Australians were 
placed astride the Somme, protecting 
their own left flank. 

k. The tank staffs provided in the 
American organization are inadequate. 
Tanks cannot be brought to a position 
of readiness for attack till a few hours 
before attack. The work of moving 
and supply requires all the time of 
company and battalion officers. As 
soon as an attack is decided upon, a 
suitable tank staff for conference, 
ground reconnaissance, planning de- 
tails, liaison communication, and ar- 
ranging for dumps and repair, must 
proceed to headquarters and do the 
staff work for tanks. 

1. A deep impression was made as 
to the great value of tanks with new 
troops. Not only are new troops less 


prejudiced, but they are better ac- 


quainted with the actual operation of 
machines and accustomed to using and 
relying on them. The attaching a 
board with the regimental number, or 
color, or crest on it to the rear of tanks 
enabled troops to support their tanks 
intelligently. 

m. The general principle—always 
maintain a reserve, applies especially 
to tanks, unless it is clearly under- 
stood, ordered, and enforced, that 
when tanks have broken the way 
through field fortifications of the 
enemy, they will rally and prepare to 
resist counter-attacks and not partici- 
pate in open warfare. (This applies 
only to the type of tank used at 
Amiens and not to the type hoped for.) 

The British tanks continued to play 
an important part till the end of the 
war but nothing new was learned, ex- 
cept the desirability of getting a ma- 
chine able to cross canals. 
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The Military Misfit 


Dr. D. G. Dickerson, O. R. C. 





HY do men fail to 
make good as sol- 
diers? This question 
has been puzzling the 
Army for many 
years, and for an 
answer we must turn 
to the study of those 
factors which govern 
the character forma- 
tion of man. Some 
writers have attempted to explain 
these various forms of military mal- 
adaptation on the basis of disciplinary 
requirements and have ignored the 
more or less essential factor, namely, 
the pre-military life of the individual. 

From our experiences of the World 
War we have learned several things 
regarding the individual psychology 
of the soldier, but the outstanding fea- 
ture is perhaps the understanding and 
recognition of those factors which 
tend to break down and undermine 
his mental stability. While we are at 
peace would seem to be the oppor- 
tune time to give careful study to this 
problem. Our efforts should be di- 
rected towards preventing the malad- 
justable man from entering the ranks. 

In the past and, especially during 
the World War, thousands of men 
were enlisted and drafted only later 
to be discharged from service because 
of some mental disease or peculiarity 
of character which prevented their 
functioning as an integral part of the 
military machine. During the trying 
period of the war when armies were 
being created hurriedly we could ex- 
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pect the acceptance of many such un- 
desirable characters, but in time of 
peace when there is no great rush, 
fewer of these abnormal types should 
find their way into the service. 

Following the passing of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, a great recruit- 
ing campaign was inaugurated by the 
Army and many men of the unde- 
sirable type were accepted for serv- 
ice. As a consequence it was only a 
matter of a few weeks or months be- 
fore the hospitals and prison stock- 
ades were cluttered with many men- 
tally abnormal individuals. The en- 
ergy which should have been devoted 
to the care of the physically ill, and 
the convalescent wounded, had to be 
divided with these inferior types. 
These men were usually non-appre- 
ciative, greedy, crafty and often 
worked to the detriment of the mo- 
rale of the other soldiers. Many were 
instrumental in spreading the spirit 
of discontent and disloyalty among 
their fellows. This, of course, does 
not refer to those men suffering from 
mental disorder. 

For many years prior to the World 
War, a number of men were enlisted 
in the various arms of the service, 
only later to be discharged on the 
**S. C. D.’’ for one of the various forms 
of constitutional abnormalities. At 
one time these men were separated 
from the service under the caption 
of ‘‘general worthlessness,’’ ‘‘ Unfit for 
military service,’’ or some other term 
which carried with it in the mind of 
the military authorities a ‘‘misfit’’ in 
the service. 
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There are many different types of 
men who seem unable to get along in 
the military service, and we shall 
here enumerate a few of these peculiar 
types: First, there is the man who is 
emotionally unstable and at times suf- 
fers marked fluctuations in the emo- 
tional balance, at one time in an in- 
tense fit of anger over a trivial mat- 
ter; again, he will be at the other end 
of the emotional scale. We often ree- 
ognize the inadequate individual, the 
man who is unable to make good at 
any kind of work; he is lacking in 
personality and mental stamina. 
There is the ego-centrie type of man, 
the individual who is wrapped up in 
his own self, conceited and at times a 
bit exalted. Again, the hobo, tramp 
or the nomad is seen occasionally ; he 
is the floater and is never satisfied in 
eny one place. All of us have prob- 
ably seen that type of man who was 
at one time or another the ‘‘goat’’ of 
the organization, the picked on, ec- 
centric fellow who could never make 
an adjustment with the other men. 
Lastly, there is another class of men 
who fall within the criminal and per- 
vert groupings; these types will be 
discussed later. 

In all of these various types there 
is no hard and fast rule by which each 
riay be grouped; they merge by im- 
perceptible gradations one with the 
other. In the inadequate individual 
there is a distinct deficit of character 
formation and general instability in 
the make-up. These men are unable 
to adjust themselves to one situation, 
or to conform to the demands of nor- 
mal every-day affairs. They lack that 
foree of personality and mental stam- 
ina for ‘‘earrying on’’; they are make- 
shifts of humanity, content to drift on 
the sea of nonachievement. It can be 


seen that this type of man is very poor 
material for the service to build upon. 

Another type is the ego-centric in- 
dividual, the conceited personality in 
which the mind is more or less domi- 
nated by ideas of personal superiority. 
Many of these people seem to think 
that the rest of society is against 
them; they seem to be persecuted on 
almost every hand. ‘‘Everybody 
seems against them,’’ ‘‘they cannot 
retain their positions because others 
scheme to get them out of the way,”’ 
and in their own minds they are su- 
perior to everyone else. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
of all of these groups is the nomad 
or tramp. This group makes up that 
large army of men seen all over the 
country. They are content to roam 
from place to place with no definite 
object in mind. This group makes up 
a large part of the floating population 
of the larger cities and many are 
caught in the recruiting campaigns. 

The pervert group constitutes a 
very serious menace to society, espe- 
cially so in the military service where 
many men are liable to fall victim to 
the wiles of these hardened types. 
Converts to perversion are numerous 
and willing, especially so in isolated 
Army posts, remote Naval stations 
and upon the high seas. 

Another form of the maladjustable 
individual is the emotionally unstable. 
In this type there is a lack of control 
over the emotional balance. Here, 
wide variations from the normal tone 
are seen. They are prone to periods 
of great excitement, depressions, 
crying without cause and at times 
to intense fits of anger. 

The various criminal types some- 
times seen find only a temporary berth 
in the service, because sooner or later 
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their dormant criminal tendencies and 
previous finger prints will find them 
out. 

In the vast majority of these pecul- 
iar individuals we will be able to find 
that a biologically inferior parentage 
is one of the strongest influences at 
work. Many of these men will be able 
to give a record of insanity, alcohol- 
ism or some other nervous or mental 
disease in his family tree. There is 
one thing certain, and that is, a man 
of inferior stock is endowed with a 
constitution which is unable to with- 
stand the demands of military life and 
sooner or later he will show evidence 
of poor adjustment to the routine of 
Army life. 

The majority of these individuals 
will manifest their inferiority and in- 
ability to adjust as children, and if we 
look back over their early childhood 
days very definite evidence of an un- 
stable makeup will be found. These 
children may show slyness, minor de- 
linquency, seclusiveness, exhibit eru- 
elty towards other children or ani- 
mals, have fits of anger or tantrums, 
lie, steal and in general many other 
peculiar traits and eccentricities in 
their makeup. School life to them is a 
burden; they lack interest in school 
matters, play truant; are continu- 
ally in difficulty with the teachers; 
and a general nuisance to all with 
whom they come in contact. Very 
few of them will make any progress 
at all in school; they usually reach 
adolescence having accomplished very 
little. Many of these boys grow to 
young manhood, drifting hopelessly 
from one position or trade to another, 
without making any definite progress. 
They are always having trouble with 
their employer, ‘‘changing to better 
himself,’ ‘‘superior to the other men, 


but this was unrecognized,’’ and giv- 
ing many other reasons and excuses 
which in themselves are inadequate 
explanations for these frequent 
changes. This drifting from place to 
place, or from one trade or position to 
another, never seems to reach the in- 
ner aspects of the mind; he never 
stops to consider that he may be at 
fault ; it is always ‘‘the other fellow.’’ 
He never seems to get along well with 
anyone, even his own family; he has 
few friends and these are usually of 
the same type as himself. Insight 
into his inferiority and lack of adjust- 
ment is lacking; he can only see his 
side of the picture. 

These individuals present an ex- 
tremely interesting type of psychol- 
ogy and this calls for a few words of 
discussion. Some of these men are 
egotistic, self-assertive and domineer- 
ing in manner; so much so that quife 
a few will demand promotion after 
only a short period of service. These 
men are liable to carry out their own 
ideas, rejecting the set and most ap- 
proved dictates of military rules and 
regulations. Their methods are usual- 
ly indirect, uncertain and inefficient, 
yet they will brook no interference 
from others. Ordinary discipline is 
difficult to enforce and when enforced 
frequently produces a conduct disor- 
der of some kind. So long as he can 
act according to the dictates of his 
own mind and not be molested, he may 
‘‘earry on.’’ This is, of course, next 
to impossible in the military establish- 
ment. When this type is confronted 
by the laws and customs of society, 
irritability, emotional explosions, 
lying, deceit and other conduct dis- 
crepancies come to the surface. His 
reason and manner of thinking are ad- 
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versely opposed to the ordinary social 
dictates. To escape from an environ- 
ment which is seemingly distasteful is 
one of his first impulses. Each one of 
these individuals is a law by himself, 
and few laws and customs as laid 
down by society can be applied to his 
life. 

This type of individual in the mili- 
tary service when placed under stress 
and from which there is no way of es- 
eape will select any method, even 
though of criminal means, in order to 
evade a seemingly obnoxious situa- 
tion. In the majority of these men 
there is always floating near the sur- 
face latent elements which upon the 
proper provocation and in a suitable 
environment assert themselves in the 
form of a true mental upset or aliena- 
tion. 

Some of the work now performed 
by the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment could be dispensed with if 
some scheme were devised to bar this 


type of man from the ranks. Hun- 
dreds of petty trials are for offenses 
committed by this type of soldier. 
Many medical officers of the Army 
will be able to recall cases where a 
man was ‘‘S. C. D.’’ at one station 
and was later found at another post, 
simply re-enlisting under his name or 
an assumed one. Though brought to 
trial for fraudulent enlistment or 
other offenses many of these soldiers 
escape sentence in view of their pecul- 
iar mental makeup. 

Psychological examinations if given 
to this class of recruit would fail in 
most cases to uncover the peculiarities 
or abnormalities. Such examinations 
would detect the mentally deficient, 
but not the maladjustable. There is 
only one method by which the present 
state of affairs can be corrected and 
that is by introducing a law which 
would require a period of probation 
before the legal enlistment of each 
recruit. 


D 


Tact and Talent 


Talent is something, but tact is 
everything. Talent is serious, sober, 
grave, and respectable. Tact is all 
that, and more too. It is not a sixth 
sense, but it it is the life of all the five. 
It is the open eye, the quick ear, the 
judging taste, the keen smell, and the 
lively touch ; it is the interpreter of all 
riddles, the surmounter of all difficul- 
ties, the remover of all obstacles. It is 
useful in all places, and at all times; it 
is useful in solitude, for it shows a man 
into the world; it is useful in society, 
for it shows him his way through the 
world. 














Messages 
Lieut. Col. H. N. Coleman, 346th Infantry 





HE BOY who couldn ’t 
tell whether Esau 
sold his birthright 
for a ‘‘mess of pot- 
tage’’ or a ‘‘pot of 
1 message’’ has nothing 
on the sender or re- 
cipient of a message 
in our service. 
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The writing or un- 
derstanding of a mes- 
sage is apparently a simple matter, yet 
is one fraught with untold possibilities 
of danger and disaster and is generally 
passed over by instructors with a brief 
mention. 

A message that is ever so plain to 
the writer, as he stands on the ground, 
becomes a conundrum to the recipient 
because the writer left out some ap- 
parently unimportant detail that is 
vitally necessary to the one receiving 
the message to weigh properly the in- 
formation. 

I was once an umpire at a maneuver 
of the Third Army of the A. E. F., and 
had occasion to note the messages sent 
in by a first lieutenant, who command- 
ed the advance party, to the advance 
guard commander, Colonel H—. His 
first message read: ‘‘Saw 7 horsemen 
at forks of road—J., Lt.’’ The colonel 
who received the message read it, and 
was apparently quite satisfied with it. 
When asked if this message was clear 
he reread it and said ‘‘Yes.’’ I asked 
him to point out on the map what he 
understood it meant. Then, and not 
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until then, did it dawn on him that 
the message was very hazy indeed. 

Lieut. J. saw 7 horsemen—very 
probably enemy horsemen. But how 
did Col. H. know they were? What 
were they doing? At what road fork 
were they? On looking at the map the 
colonel saw that there were two road 
forks visible from Lieut. J.’s position. 
Lieut. J.’s message was not only ob- 
secure but it wasted one man from his 
force to bring the message, whereas 
had he made it clear he would have 
sent his chief information that would 
have saved him later. 

Junior officers have no monopoly on 
poorly worded messages. I’ve seen the 
same glaring errors made by others, 
but of course it wasn’t so safe to criti- 
cize them. A bit of actual practice is 
invaluable. The equipment is simple 
and inexpensive—a message book, a 
pencil, and map and a little thought on 
the part of the instructor to prepare 
the situation. One officer can be the 
sender and another the receiver. After 
writing the message let the recipient 
tell just what he understands by the 
message and the sender what he really 
meant. Then compare. Corporals and 
sergeants should be trained as well. 
Staff officers should be better trained 
by letting the time element enter into 
the composition of the message. 

A message that is not clear and con- 
cise may defeat its very purpose or 
cause action contrary to the wishes of 
the commander of the troops. 


This matter of message writing, 
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though apparently a simple one, is not 
so by any means. Just try it and see 
how far you fall short of the perfec- 
tion that you had persuaded yourself 


engrossed with the bigger things that 
we have become somewhat blurred of 
vision when it comes to the smaller de- 
tails that must make for that ultimate 


you possessed. We Americans are so 


goal we all strive for—Success! 


D 


Where Military Training Helps 


There are many occasions on the 
outside where a man can be guided 
largely by his military training. 
Here, for instance, are a few exam- 
ples which show how a man will 
know how to do the right thing in 
an emergency : 

1. When you pick up a bill of fare 
in a strange restaurant ‘‘Come quick- 
ly to the order.’”’ 

2. When you’re passing a flapper 
on the street ‘‘Incline to the right,’’ 
and execute ‘‘ Eyes left.’’ 

3. When you’re looking for an ad- 
dress on a strange street do it, ‘‘By 
the numbers.”’ 

4. When you run into a bootlegger, 
**Execute an about face.’’ 

5. When you retire in a strange 
room be sure and ‘‘Close your bolt.’’ 

6. When you work long hours 
watch your pay envelope for ‘‘ Double 
time.”’ 

7. When you go to bed in cold 
weather ‘‘Fall in quickly and cover.’’ 
—The Leatherneck. 
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Jefferson Barracks Horse Show 





Capt. Frederick S. Schmitt, 6th Infantry 





E went to see a screen 

‘| version of Mark 
W Twain’s ‘‘A Con- 
necticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s 
Court,’’ and it cer- 
tainly did us a lot 
of good. We have 
become so deeply 
immersed in boards, 
training camps, etc., 
that a view of our ancestors in all 
their scrapping irons was a decided 
tonic. To be specific, the moves of 
ye tournament, a la Yank vs. Sir 
Sagramoor, had all the fundamental 
features of our own Horse Show. 
Study this picture and compare it 
with the stories of knightly tilts, why 
it’s the same blooming stuff. 

The herald’s flare of trumpets an- 
nounced the contestants (who obliging- 
ly trotted around the ring for the 
once-over) ; his descendant, the bugler, 
sounded off for the parade of the con- 
testants. Colonel Applin’s lecture on 
the origin of the salute had nothing on 
this movie and Horse Show for a 
demonstration of the origin of things. 
We heard a voice pop when the con- 
testants galloped into the ring for a 
tilt at arms, ‘‘Regular Horse Show 
Stuff.’’ 

To our readers who are a little sus- 
picious, ‘‘A doughboy outfit giving a 
Horse Show—well, I guess it could not 
have been much—they walk all the 
time’’—guess again, old-timer; it was 
a Horse Show and the cavalry in all 
its glory could not have improved 
upon it. 
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The stories of our ancient glories ap- 
peal to us. When we crossed Signa! 
Mountain on our march to Jefferson 
Barracks, we were the first troops to 
cross that mountain since the Civil 
War. One of our bandsmen was talk- 
ing with a native: ‘‘Yes,’’ said the 
drummer, ‘‘this is an old regiment; 
it is 125 years old.’’ Silence, then: 
**Gosh, I’ll have to get me out to- 
morrow to see those old men march; | 
never did see such old men march be- 
fore.”’ 

One day at Camp Jackson we re- 
ceived an order which stated that on 
certain days a Horse Show would be 
held. Well, we got our cayuses and 
near-horses out and slicked them until 
they looked, ah! yes, ‘‘spoony.’’ We 
fed them on creampuffs, sprinkled 
them with bay rum, quenched their 
thirst with white mule, and added 
sorghum to their oats. 

In competition with three other 
Infantry, two field artillery, three 
coast artillery corps and one medical 
regiment, and all the other troops— 
the Sixth Foot—yes, we admit it—we 
took first place—just a bunch of 
Doughboys. ‘‘There goes a Sixth In- 
fantry team’’; ‘‘There’s the best mule 
in Camp Jackson, ’’ and similar re- 
marks followed our stock in regretful 
and admiring tones that proved the 
speakers longed to belong to that 
Sixth Foot. 

On November 4, 1918, we made the 
crossing of the Meuse, and that day 
has been designated as ‘‘ Organization 
Day.’’ On November 4, 1921, we 
climaxed the longest march the Sixth 
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Infantry has made since the opening 
up of the Louisiana Purchase by parad- 
ing in St. Louis before Marshal Foch 
and General Pershing. Now, if any- 
one knows horseflesh these two officers 
do. For two days at East St. Louis 
we talked to those ‘‘hosses’’ and mules, 
and we have it that the C. of S. was 
tremendously pleased with the whole 
outfit. Our mules reeognized their na- 
tive soil with many a _ welcoming 
whinny and cut many a playful caper 
by way of celebrating. 

One day we discovered that a polo 
representative was required in each 
Post. That naturally brought up equi- 
tation and that brought up, ‘‘ Why not 
have a Horse Show this summer?’’ 
A committee was appointed, and to say 
that they did a fine job is putting it 
mildly. They got in touch with the 


St. Louis Riding Club, and their en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. They ap- 


pointed a committee to dovetail in 
with ours and the ball began to move. 
Mr. Reed was publicity man, Mr. Mu- 





sick was in charge of entries, Major 
Watson and Lieutenant Dean were 
charged with the finance end of it and 
naturally that was the hardest of all. 

From all we can gather it was in 
1914 that the last Horse Show had 
been held in or near St. Louis, and 
that was indoors. The approval of 
Corps Area Headquarters was secured. 
Our mounted Doughboys began to per- 
form mounted stunts. Our _ horses 
were again spooned up, this time they 
drank good old Bud, and ate coffee 
cakes instead of creampuffs. The 
Weather Gods were consulted and, 
after a long harangue with the Del- 
phian oracle, she proclaimed that May 
26, 27 and 28 would be fair, forsooth, 
and forthwith, the C. O. so directed 
that those days remain fair, and as 
it says in other regulations, ‘‘It came 
to pass that it was fair.’’ 

They say we had made a good im- 
pression on the people of St. Louis 
upon our initial entry, but as the sales 
branch of the Army tells us, publicity 
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is the thing. ‘‘Keep yourself before 
the public’’ is one of their battle cries. 
Anyhow, old Louis and his saintly 
children were interested. The good- 
will of the local press was already as- 
sured, and they gave us the “Big 
Brother’’ helping hand. 

The National Guard and Reserve 
Officers were invited to participate; all 
reputable country clubs, individuals, 
horse owners, ete., were invited, and 
the result was most gratifying. Cap- 
tain Frakes was drafted as Publicity 
Man and Business Manager. He im- 
mediately got busy on the program. 
To those of you who have not seen it, 
we must say that you have missed a 
treat; it is second only in fame to our 
own Fort Benning ‘‘Doughboy.’’ 

The decorations were beautiful— 
each box was topped by a large um- 
brella, and triangular pennants and 
streamers added to the holiday atmos- 
phere. The sawdust underfoot, the 
vendors of refreshments, gave a circus 
day tinge to the show. The Sixth In- 
fantry ‘‘One-Ring Cireus.’’ The so- 
ciety of St. Louis turned out for the 
occasion. Thirty charming girls of the 
younger set took turns at dispensing 
light refreshments for the benefit of 
the Army Relief. The boxes were dec- 
orated alternate blue and gold or yel- 
low and green, the colors of the St. 
Louis Riding Club and of the Jeffer- 
son Barracks Polo Association. 

The ‘‘Stick and Ball Contest’’ was 
most thrilling—the breaks of the game 
were no better illustrated during the 
show than in this one event. A pony 
failed to follow the ball, a mallet struck 
only air and he was out. Mr. W. D. 
Meadows, of San Antonio, riding 
‘*Pinto,’’ won in this event with a time 
of 48% seconds. The course was 200 
yards in length and he had to clout 


the ball down the field around a goal 
post and then knock it between the 
goal posts at the starting position. 

The Machine Gun Squad into Action 
75 Yards with Carts and 25 Yards by 
Hand was won by Company H in the 
unusually good time of 30 seconds. 

The Enlisted Men’s Mounts Entries 
were of great interest to us. Sergeant 
Elmore of Headquarters Company, too, 
was easily first on ‘‘Robbin.’’ 

It is seldom that events are won in 
the order in which they are listed in 
the program, but this is what happened 
in the ‘‘Hackney’’ class. The Busch 
femily took three prizes in this class. 

Our Army stock began to depre- 
ciate when the entries for the fine- 
gaited class (only civilians entered, 
for mares only), came out to win with 
Dame Fortune’s fickle smile. Poor old 
Army, we could not rake up a single 
entry for this event. The H. M. Greis 
stables came to the fore with first, see- 
ond and third places. 

Lieut. Col. Dillingham took second 
and third in the Hunter’s Class for 
the only points scored by the Army in 
this event. 

The Roadster Class was interesting 
and full of thrills, one runabout turned 
over and the horses began to speed up 
as for a race, and for a time nothing 
of the race track excitement was lack- 
ing. The horses were more eager than 
their masters for a race, but such an 
event was not contemplated. An ex- 
tremely fine arrival, ‘‘Black Fox,’’ of 
the Greis stables won this. 

The Escort Wagons cutting figures 
eight recalled the days of the plains 
to most of the civilians present. 

Headquarters Company won another 
first in the Enlisted Men’s Jumping 
Class. 

Lieut. Col. Dillingham again starred 
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for the Army by winning first, second 
and fourth in combination in the 
‘‘Hunters’ Jumping in Paris’’ Class. 

Our ‘‘most mulish mule’’ naturally 
won the Saddle Mule Class—the Serv- 
ice Corps being his proud owner. 

The ‘‘Model Class’’ for three or five 
gaited saddle horses was won by a 
Greis horse, with other civilian entries 
winning the other prizes. 

The ‘‘Fine Harness Class’’ was an- 
other interesting and attractive event. 
Competition was keen and interest was 
at a high pitch, but quality counts, and 
Greis stables scored again—reminds 
you of the Yankee slugging machine. 

Lieut. Col. Dillingham scored first 
and second in the Officers’ Chargers 
Class, with Lieut. W. H. Deane third, 
and Colonel Yates fourth. 

A pony ridden by Dorothy Sayman 
dashed in the ring, bucked and ran 
and zigzagged in the most approved 
broncho style and she stayed on. Dot 
was not even annoyed. If a vote had 
been taken Mistress Sayman would 
have won all the prizes, but a keen- 
eyed judge decided otherwise. 

The Army again bowed to quality 
in the Three Gaited Class, an H. M. 
Greis horse winning. 

At last we made a break for points 
in the ‘‘ Hunters’’ Class, Lieut. Col. A. 
R. Dillingham and Major Watson tak- 
ing third and fourth places. 

Our hopes were rising now that the 
break had been made—the ‘‘ Weaving 
Contest’’ was certain to let us score— 
but the civilian entries made a clean 
sweep of all places. 

Greis horse won the Five Gaited 
Class for geldings. 

The Howitzer Co. made creditable 
showings with its 37 and stakes en- 
tries. Excellent time and perform- 
ance characterized these events. 


The Hunters’ Championship Class, 
open to hunters finishing first or seec- 
ond in the ‘‘ Hunters’’ and the ‘‘ Hunt- 
ers’ Jumping in Paris’’ Class was won 
by August A. Busch, Jr. His mare, 
‘*Spottie,’’ twenty-one years of age, 
was second in this event. 

The Five Gaited Championship, 
open only to winners in the Five 
Gaited Gelding and Mare Classes, was 
won by ‘‘Petroleum’’ of the Greis 
stables. 

August A. Busch, Jr., won a Special 
High Jumping event. 

The Ladies’ Event completed the 
schedule. The Ladies’ Weaving Con- 
test and the Ladies’ Three Gaited 
Class were hotly contested by a large 
field of entries. Miss Janet Wallace 
won the Weaving and Miss Virginia 
Price won the Three Gaited Class. 

‘* Are you going to make this an an- 
nual affairt’’ You bet we are. Next 
year we plan to have ‘‘Those Brewers’ 
Big Horses’’ that Rodaheaver sang 
about while catching for Billy Sunday. 
An extinct specimen you say; well, 
we shall see. 

Next year I guess we will have to 
put a second or third floor on our 
boxes, so great was the demand. We 
also expect by that time to build boxes 
to fit our mules a la ‘‘elephant’’ style 
for those who desire to feel the thrills 
of a mule ride. 

Saturday night was marked by a 
brilliant ball held in the Post Hall by 
the Polo Association. Wonderful dec- 
orations, music that set your feet to 
tingling and good-looking girls by the 
score made an event that will linger 
long in the memory of those who were 
fortunate enough to be there. 

Major General Read, of the Fifth 
Corps Area, and Major General Har- 
ris were present for Sunday’s events. 
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HE first shot aroused 
little interest in that 
district, but when it 
was followed by oth- 
ers until the volume 
had reached that of a 
fusillade the inhabi- 
tants drew back 
from the entrances 
to the narrow alleys 
of the neighborhood 
and cleared the streets. Clancey went 
to the nearest police box and turned 
in a call to the station, mechanically 
polishing with the gloved palm of 
his left hand the shield of his 
office as he turned the key in the little 
red box on the telephone pole. He 
then drew his revolver and plunged 
into the alley indicated by the staccato 
reverberations coming from it as the 
probable scene-to-be of his immediate 
activities. At this instant there de- 
bouched from the alley’s mouth a run- 
ning figure doubled over. In this posi- 
tion with head down there was no 
chance to withstand the onslaught of 
Claneey’s two hundred pounds and the 
fugitive was brought crashing to the 
pavement. As the patrolman dragged 
the captive to his feet the surprise of 
recognition which glared out from the 
darkening eyes of the latter was an- 

swered by the sudden steely glint which 
flashed between the narrowed lids of 
his captor and was heightened for the 
policeman by the discovery that his 
prize was in the service uniform of 

his country. 
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**Tt’s you! - - - Braecchi! - - - and in 
service unyfor-rm - - - Ye seut! 
Where’d ye stale ut at? Huh? Ap. 
swer me thot - - - Phwat poor devil did 
yez blackjack t’ git th’ unyfor-rm 
frum he wuz honorably wear-rin’!”’ 

**It’s mine!’’ grated the captive. ‘‘] 
enlisted "a 

**Aye—an’ now ’tis meself thot re- 
ealls well th’ dr-raft boar-rd thot sint 
cut th’ sicond notice fur yez an’ th’ 
captin ordered me t’ take yez in but 
ye had disappear-red intoirely an’ all! 
An’ so! Now ye’re back agin t’ 
help indanger th’ lives of th’ women 
an’ childer wid yer gang-fights is ut! 
Well! Here! Stand! Let’s look yez 
over an’ all. Huh’n - - - No gun? An’ 
—no knife? ’Tis lucky fer yez!—Well 
—Beat it! Ye divil! An’ if iver I 
take yez wid a gat on yez—T’will be 
up th’ river fer yours! G’wan—get 
away frum me!”’ 

‘*You’ll never get me, you, you—”’ 
the words died as he read the menace 
in Clancey’s eye. ‘‘You won’t never 
see me up th’ river b’cause you ain’t 
gonna be here much longer! You—,”’ 
his voice sank to a savage whisper,— 
a muttering of hate as he darted 
around the first corner. As he con- 
tinued down the street a group of 
children playing at the corner gave 
him a smile of friendly confidence— 
for this was war-time and this was a 
man in uniform. 

‘*Hell!’’ he thought, as he straight- 
ened up, raising his chin and throwing 
his shoulders back. ‘‘There ain’t no 
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dodgin’ nothin’ as long as I got this 
damn suit on! Makes me sick!’’ He 
reviewed the events of the day as he 
turned in the direction of his intended 
domicile. He had been discharged 
without honor that morning at Camp 
Merritt. His ‘‘outfit’’ had gone over- 
seas leaving him among other malcon- 
tents as an incorrigible, unfit for the 
service of his country. Passing through 
the gate of the cantonment he had 
demonstrated his regard for the Army, 
all constituted authority and for his 
country by expectorating with derisive 
precision upon the broad and shining 
number 12-D toe of the sentry posted 
there. The latter youth heralded the 
mounting flush of righteous anger by 
a surprised ‘‘Hey!’’ and a running 
start in the direction of the offender. 
At this particular instant ex-private 
and, during the last five minutes mis- 
ter, Al Braechi stepped neatly upon 
the running-board of one of the stream 
of swift-passing jitneys bound for the 
Fort Lee ferry—and New York. 

To the sentry the matter was one of 
personal affront. To Braechi it was 
his first successful ‘‘come-back’’ to 
those higher dignitaries of the Govern- 
ment whom the erstwhile ‘‘ buck’’ dim- 
ly recognized as representing ‘‘that 
gang of rich guys’’ who had made the 
draft laws ‘‘so’s a bird hadda go t’ 
war whether he wanted to or not.’’ 
The first time he had essayed a similar 
‘“‘coup’’ and upon numerous other oc- 
casions they had made him scrub floors 
and peel bushels of onions and 
‘‘spuds.’’ In all his twenty-two years 
of existence in the east side of New 
York he had never had to do such 
menial labor. It hurt his pride con- 
siderably. After his last offense they 


had put him in the guard house. There 
he was interrogated by the sergeant of 
the guard, a ‘‘damn little ‘wop’ ’’ who, 
after listening to Bracchi’s story of his 
adventures in trouble choked back his 
disgust long enough to tell him that 
he had come to the right place for ‘‘ big 
husky guys like him who had volun- 
teered for the ‘home guards!’ ”’ 

He ‘‘should give a damn!’’ had 
been the thought of Bracchi as he 
dropped off the flivver at Fort Lee and 
boarded the ferry. Crossing the river 
he leaned over and dropped a tightly 
rolled and much crumpled paper 
cylinder into the oily water. It was 
his Discharge Without Honor which 
the ‘‘Top’’ sergeant had that morning 
handed to him with averted face. The 
sergeant had added some quietly de- 
scriptive advice as to _ Bracchi’s 
chances of eventually escaping the 
firing squad or the penitentiary if he 
didn’t change his 
pronto.”’ 

**Hell!’’ he muttered as the boat 
glided into her slip, ‘‘me salute all 
them guys with the phoney gold and 
silver on their shoulders? I'll give 
the first one I meet outside the ‘long 
roll! An’ that hard-boiled ‘top kicker,’ 
too! Lemme get home—that’s all! 
I’m gonna spread the news about how 
they’re runnin’ this man’s Army. 
Make a guy swill around the latrines 
and ‘police’ kitchens cause he’s man 
enough to hand ’em a come-back 
when they try to double-cross him. 
S’helluva army!’’ 

From the ferry he hurried through 
devious windings and turnings to that 
quarter of the city in which he had 
formerly lived. On the way he dropped 
into one of his erstwhile favorite 
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haunts—the darkened and musty- 
smelling back room of a former saloon 
where he surprised a session of the 
**gang’’ of which he had been a prom- 
inent and promising member in execu- 
tive sitting assembled. It seemed that 
a nice quiet murder was to be done 
and the victim-to-be already chosen 
from among the members of the rival 
neighborhood gang. There only re- 
mained to choose the murderer and 
the meeting was proceeding to this 
bit of routine when it was rudely in- 
terrupted by someone in the alley who 
poured eight shots from an automatie 
through the carefully curtained win- 
dow into the struggling mass which 
was trying to huddle out of the line 
of fire in the semi-obscurity of the 
crowded room. But swift on the heels 
of fear rode vengeance and before the 
echo of the last shot had died away 
the counter-attack was on. The per- 
petrator of the highly successful sin- 
gle-handed raid had only ten yards 
or so to do to make the corner—and 
safety—when the opening fusillade of 
the avengers knocked him on his face 
on the sidewalk at the alley’s mouth 
in view of the ‘‘outpost detachment”’ 
of his gang scattered along the street 
at strategic points. As the pursuers 
boiled out of the alley their front 
rank melted to the ground before the 
fire of retaliation coming from three 
directions. It was then that the af- 
fair became general rather than mere- 
ly local and Patrolman Clancey, 
after turning in the call for emergen- 
ey aid had dived into the fray just in 
time to fall upon the desperately 
speeding Mister Bracchi as the latter 
headed into the street from the other 
end of the alley. 


‘I'll get that flat-footed Mick of g 
policeman yet!’’ This mental resolu. 
tion marked the end of his review of 
the day’s events as he mounted the 
wooden steps of his former domicile, 
a boarding place run by Mrs. Victor 
Ganoechio who had not only fed him 
in his younger days but had even at. 
tempted to ‘‘mother’’ him following 
the death of his maternal, and only 
parent so far as he had known. Mrs. 
Ganocchio had taken him and had 
raised him to be ‘‘a good American.” 
At least she had tried to do this and 
as evidence of her intentions had re- 
named him ‘‘Al’’ as being a good 
American name. She herself had not 
had many opportunities but the mis- 
sions had done a lot for her and for 
forty years she had lived within 
sound of the clanging roar of the 
elevated. As a result of this environ- 
ment she had become a true represen- 
tative of that large class of typical 
Americans which includes Mrs. Oscar 
Jensen who lives in Chicago and Mrs. 
Nick Doback who lives south of the 
*‘slot’’ in San Francisco. 

When war came Mrs. Ganocchio 
celebrated the boy’s advent into the 
Army by buying some more Liberty 
bonds out of her hoarded savings from 
the boarding house business. Bracchi 
had omitted on this auspicious occa- 
sion to mention that he had answered 
the second call of the local draft board 
only after having been warned through 
his gang that Mike Clancey was look- 
ing for him with orders to take him 
before the board. 

Clancey had a son in one of the com- 
bat divisions overseas and—Bracchi 
lost no time in getting to the board 
first ! 
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‘‘But whyn’t you write me?f’’ was 
the first query of Mrs. Ganocchio after 
their re-union. His home-coming had 
been marred only by his inability to 
explain offhand why he had not writ- 
ten during the six months of their 
separation except for the one card an- 
nouncing his immediate departure 
overseas. As he drew up to the hot 
meal she prepared for him he got a 
better hold on his imagination and 
as he ate he described vividly the 
rigorous and foolish mail censorship 
of the Army authorities. He had writ- 
ten but they, the censoring officers, 
had destroyed the letters. His bitter- 
ness of speech Mrs. Ganocchio ascrib- 
ed to the harsh treatment he had re- 
ceived in the Army from his superiors, 
especially from his officers. ‘‘That 
would make him angry,”’ she thought 
and it was fine and manly of him to 
have stood so long the many indigni- 
ties heaped upon him. Just what these 
indignities were she wasn’t quite sure 
but she had entire faith in his judg- 
ment of what constituted an insult 
and—she told him so! 

After the meal he said he was going 
toe see his girl and would come home 
later and change into civilian clothes. 
He elected to remain out on the plat- 
form going down on the ‘‘L’’ and as 
he was in uniform the guard ignored 
his presence there. This was war-time 
and officials—and the public, were 
lenient with soldiers. 

The train crossed one of the ave- 
nues as a Boy Scout parade was pass- 
ing below. As he caught sight of the 
colors at the head of the column 
Braechi’s eyes narrowed and darken- 
ed. His upper lip curled into a sneer 
as he leaned over and spat at the flag. 
As the stream of saliva left his mouth 


the back of his slightly fat neck was 
firmly grasped by a large, freckled 
and sinewy hand and he was whirled 
around to face a soldier whose blue 
eyes under the overseas cap were 
coldly ominous and hard and whose 
clean-cut features were working in 
swift-gathering wrath. A sudden 
light of recognition passed across his 
face and was reflected in the scowl- 
ing countenance of Bracchi. ‘‘Clan- 
cey!’’ He grated out the name with 
an oath as his hand slipped into the 
breast of his tunic. At this instant 
the lurch of the train making a fast 
turn threw them both out and across 
the gate—the swift movement re- 
versed their first relative positions 
and Bracchi was able to help the long 
arm of Chance by a solidly planted 
right against the soldier’s chest. His 
only error was in not breaking the 
hold of the strong hand on his neck 
before giving the blow whose impetus 
carried them both over the rail into 
the street below. 

After Bracchi’s departure that 
afternoon Mrs. Ganocchio went to a 
Soldier’s Mother’s Meeting with a 
neighbor, Mrs. Ostrowski. On the car 
going over the former described in 
detail the sufferings of her boy in the 
service. Strictly speaking she had no 
right to go to a Soldier’s Mother’s 
Meeting but lots of other American 
women were doing it and with less 
right than herself she knew. This 
was war-time! Besides she wanted 
every mother at the meeting to know 
how her son was being maltreated in 
the Army! Having to salute officers 
and shine their boots! ‘‘ Will you be- 
lieve it, Missus Ostrowski, when I tells 
you my boy Al come home today from 
the front lines in France and he’s been 
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flying over there for the last six 
months in the air service killing dirty 
Germans every day and he says he 
got so disgusted shooting so many of 
‘em all the time that one day he 
couldn’t stand it no longer and he 
just turned around and come back to 
his camp and when one of them offi- 
cers asks him why he come back he 
just ups an’ tells ’em he was good an’ 
sick of shootin’ Germans from under- 
neath ’em with a machine-gun thru 
the top of his airship an’ that it 
wasn’t right to kill ’em that way an’ 
he wouldn’t fly nor shoot no more 
Germans an’ would you believe it they 
tried to make him shoot some more 
an’ when he wouldn’t they sent him 
away back from the battles an’ he 
felt so bad about not being right up 
in the battles all the time that he up 
an’ come on home—an’—they give 
him a medal for all the ‘Bushes’ he 
killed but he was so disgusted at the 
way they treated him that he threw 
it away. Aint it terrible the way they 
mistreats our boys who are doin’ 
everything for their country to make 
France safe for—uh—safe for democ- 
racy? Yessir, Missus Ostrowski, my 
Al is one hundred per cent American 
an’ if more men in this country was 
like him there’d never be no more 
wars! Well—here’s our stop an’ he 
told his captain to——.”’ 

The newspapers put their best 
‘*sob’’ writers in possession of the al- 
leged facts gathered by the ‘‘twenty- 
a-week’’ men and their pens shed a 
glistening paragraph of tears for 
every drop of ink that was wrung 
from the typewriter ribbon! Wasn’t 
it war-time? Well—! They were 
especially loud in their praise of the 
soldier Bracchi who had lost his life 


while attempting to save his comrade- 
in-arms. Of such were the nobility of 
mankind! The latter, Sergeant James 
Clancey, was mentioned as having 
landed that day from overseas with 
an enviable war record, several dec- 
orations and a German helmet for his 
father Patrolman Michael Clancey of 
the —th street station. Sergeant 
Clancey was on his way from the 
transport direct to the station when 
the accident occurred. The papers 
went on to speak of medals and 
proper recognition for Bracchi, etc. 
When Mrs. Ganocchio got home 
from the meeting the neighbors were 
waiting for her with the news. Her 
first thought was that something extra 
special was due in the way of grief 
to be shown for such an heroic death. 
So she darkened her front parlor and 
seating herself in the red plush rocker 
with the white knitted tidy across its 
back she commenced her mourning. 
The neighbors turned to and helped 
her mourn. Never before had there 
been such a mourning in the neighbor- 
hood! More corks were pulled in the 
vicinity that afternoon than in any 
one month since the great drouth! 
Patrolman Clancey went direct to 
the receiving ward of the hospital. 
The nurse—unprofessionally dim-eyed 
herself, lifted the sheet from the face 
of the soldier, his son—dead! His 
son who had been all that was dear to 
him in this world since Norah Clan- 
cey had taken the unknown journey 
some years before. At an indication 
from the nurse he turned. The sweat- 
beaded and pallid face of Bracchi 
working in the agony of pain lay upon 
the next pillow. He was laboring 
hard for his breath— ‘‘He will die— 
he is dying now—we can do nothing.” 
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The nurse’s voice broke in a sob. It 
was unprofessional but she was young 
—and it was war-time and—she had 
heard the story from the ambulance 
surgeon whose voice had been a little 
husky in its recounting. She placed a 
chair for Clancey between the two 
white cots. He sat there—dry-eyed 
and stiffly upright. There was a deep 
furrow in his heavy brow and he was 
striving mightily with his thoughts. 
He reviewed his first acquaintance 
with the youngster Bracchi; his youth- 
ful days and the not infrequent epi- 
sodes of the neighborhood which had 
more than once taken the big patrol- 
man to Mrs. Ganoechio with a warn- 
ing as to ‘‘sending young Bracchi 
away’’ if she could not control him. 
The petty thieving, lying and gang- 
fighting, Clancey had viewed as more 
or less natural to the district although 
he had, with Norah’s help, managed to 
keep young Jimmy Clancey off the 
streets and away from the mob. Be- 
fore they were sixteen Jimmy had 
battled a dozen times with Bracchi 
and each of the latter times at the im- 
minent risk of his life, for Braechi had 
early become a _ knife-wielder—and 
not so long back when the patrolman 
had ‘‘frisked’’ him after a gang-fight 
he had taken a still hot automatic 
from him. It had been fortunate for 
Braechi that no one had been hit in 
this particular affray and he had been 
let off with a fine for carrying a con- 
cealed weapon. Perhaps—after all— 
—?! Clanecey recalled that the dimin- 
utive Marie Brevaux had called 
Braechi’s name upon her deathbed of 
shame during the long agonizing 
hours preceding the advent of the 
still-born child—but—no one was able 
to prove anything by this! ‘‘Give a 


dog a bad name—’’ thought the old 
man. It was possible—maybe—they 
had all judged the lad—for that’s 
all he really was—too harshly. He 
wasn’t such a bad sort, come to think 
of it. It was a rough quarter of the 
city in which he had been raised . 
He remembered having the 
youngster help an old fruit vendor to 
lift his heavily laden barrow on to 
the curb. Clancey had turned away 
as he saw the smooth transfer of three 
or four apples from the barrow to the 
boy’s pockets while the load was be- 
ing hoisted up to the sidewalk . 
‘*Well—boys will be boys’’ he thought, 
and the old man wouldn’t miss the 
apples anyway. As a matter of fact 
he wondered if Bracchi had ever done 
anything really bad—he’d never been 
jajled—and take it all in all the boy 


seen 


had had mighty little home training. 
Now with Jimmy—the old man dashed 
the backs of his thick fingers across 
his eyes—with Jimmy it had been dif- 
ferent—with Norah to look after him 


—another shaking jab at his eyes— 
with his Mother to look after him 
Jimmy had had every chance to be- 
come all that the papers had said 
that he was—a clean-cut upstanding 
American Soldier in the prime of—. 
His eyes turned to the sheeted figure 
at his side—. Bracchi had been a sol- 
dier too—he had gone to war too—and 
when the time came he had offered 
his life to save another soldier—Jim, 
my—. He turned again to Bracchi 
who was laboring for his life—another 
minute or two, and for breath—for 
breath to tell the old man whose griz- 
zled head was bowed above him— 
whose eyes were dimmed with tears so 
that he could not see the glowing coals 
of hatred which still blazed with un- 
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diminished fervor within the glazing 
eyes of Bracchi—to tell him—‘‘I—got 
—even—damn—you—to—hell—you .”’ 
The words were lost in the death rattle. 
Claneey could not see—had not heard. 
His gnarled hands clenched against 
the sides of the chair until the veins 
stood out like rigid cords as he 
straightened up, then—as he slowly 
gained control of the wracking sobs 





which shook him through and through, 
his stiffened body relaxed and—as the 
soft rain of April washes away the evi- 
dence of Winter’s harshness, so merci- 
fully as in benediction his furrowed 
face began to clear and as the gather- 
ing moisture again filmed his tired old 
eyes he muttered in absolution, ‘‘I 
guess I was all wrong about that boy 
Braechi—after all.’’ 
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Coa] Extravagance 


Considerably more than one-quar- 

ter of all the coal mined in the 

United States is consumed in the fire- 

boxes of the locomotives operating 

on our steam railroads. It takes ap- 

proximately 7 pounds of coal to gen- 

erate the equivalent of 1 kilowatt- 

hour of electric current when burned 

in a modern locomotive, whereas, the 

; same amount of power can be pro- 

‘ duced in a well-designed power house 

with a consumption of only 2.4 

pounds of coal. It is evident, there- 

; fore, that if we were to electrify all 

of our railroads, we would reduce the 

; fuel bill of these transportation lines 

| | about 64 per cent. Instead of con- 

suming more than one-fourth of all 

the coal produced in the United States 

each year, the nation’s carriers would 

then consume less than one-tenth of 
our annual coal output. 
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Rear Guards 


Lieut. Paul R. Taylor, 23rd Infantry 


HE tactics of the rear 
guard is given scant 
attention in our reg- 
ulations. The state- 
ment is made that the 
guard adopts a for- 
mation similar to the 
advance guard re- 
versed which leaves 
the inference that 
the tactics will also 
be very much the same, This is 
strictly in accordance with the Ameri- 
can principle that as the defensive 
ean of itself never achieve victory, in- 
struction in any of its phases should 
be given minimum attention. But a 
hard and closely contested war will 
bring reverses as well as victories. All 
actions will not end in success how- 
ever vigorously the troops may attack 
and wher judgment to avert disaster 
or the command developing its general 
plan dictates retirement it will be well 
to carry out the operation in the most 
skillful manner with the maximum of 
security in order that reverse may not 
spell disaster. A study of the prin- 
ciple of the economy of forces shows 
that at times delaying action must be 
resorted to by certain units. Certainly 
it should not be considered a military 
sin to study the methods of rear guard 
protection. 

A rear guard is a detachment de- 
tailed to protect the main body from 
attack in the rear. It delays the enemy 
by destruction of routes of pursuit and 
by fire. It permits the main body to 
retire unmolested and to reorganize if 





shattered by battle. It is successful 
only when it is interposed between our 
forces and the enemy and while retain- 
ing its freedom of action. If flanked 
or immobolized it has failed. 

In order to succeed, then, the rear 
guard must constantly face the enemy 
and be free to move without regard to 
his will. From these principles of ac- 
tion certain rules may be deduced to 
be observed in the conduct of rear 
guards. These rules are obvious and 
require little comment. It is from 


them we determine the tactics to be 
employed. These rules are: 

1. Combat is avoided if possible. 
The most successful rear guard is the 


one that is not forced to take or give a 
blow. 

2. Long range action is best. Troops 
closely engaged are difficult to with- 
draw. Weapons should be used at 
their extreme ranges and the enemy 
forced to early deployment. 

3. Dispersion of forces in width 
must be avoided. Actions will be short 
and sharp with prompt withdrawal 
and any formation that is slow to as- 
sume or which is difficult of control is 
unsound. 

4. Flanks must be secured against 
attack and also against the danger of 
envelopment at long range. This will 
necessitate defense of a wide area. 
Since this conflicts with the rule of 
concentration of forces the two must 
be reconciled. This is achieved by the 
use of strong flank combat patrols and 
by long-range fire to flanks as well as 
front. The occupation of the entire 
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line by troops is unnecessary as the 
infiltration of individuals and small 
groups is not the serious danger that 
it is to the defense of a permanent 
position. 

5. The combat will be one of posi- 
tions. These will be echeloned in 
depth along the line of retreat and 
hastily organized. Natural features 
will be utilized mainly as protection. 

6. Ammunition supplies must be 
plentiful. The extreme defensive 
power of the alloted arms can be de- 
veloped only by great rapidity of fire 
and consequent great consumption of 
ammunition. A train should be under 
control of the rear guard commander 
and so located as to be quickly avail- 
able. 

7. The selected distance from the 
main body must be maintained. In- 
creasing this distance adds to the dan- 
ger of the rear guard and decreases 
the protection of the main body. Dis- 
tances cannot always be maintained 
but lost ground should be quickly re- 
gained. 

8. Rear guards are not withdrawn 
prematurely. The enemy must be held 
back. The forces in the rear covering 
position must remain in their places 
the required time or must be destroyed 
there. This of course would not pre- 
clude the commander of the engaged 
forces sending away the greater part 
of his command if he saw that to ac- 
complish his mission some men must 
be sacrificed. 

Rear guards are composed of differ- 
ent arms, depending on the troops 
available, the size of the main body, 
the strength and composition of the 
enemy and the military situation. 
Rear guards of forces executing or- 
derly maneuver may be smaller than 
those covering the reorganization of 





badly defeated troops. Rear guards 
should be as small as consistent with 
safety and must have no troops or 
arms not absolutely essential. The de- 
cision is with the commander and in 
addition to the guard he might place 
reserve forces at good points in his 
column to be used in emergency. 
These forces would not be part of the 
rear guard, however, nor subject to its 
orders. 

Infantry will always appear in the 
rear guard as it appears in all forces 
with important combat missions. It 
will bring with it all of its machine 
guns and additional ones if possible. 
Lavish supplies of small arms ammu- 
nition must be in the rear guard train 
and machine gun carts and belts must 
always be kept filled. The machine 
gun is preeminently the weapon of the 
rear guard. The plan of defense will 
give it a most important part. The 
mission of the Infantry will be to in- 
sure the protection of its supporting 
arms. Since in the rear guard action 
ground does not need to be seized and 
held permanently the Infantry will 
lose the important mission it holds in 
other forms of combat and will pri- 
marily act in support of its accom- 
panying weapons. This support is of 
vital importance, however, and cannot 
be dispensed with. 

The mortar can do nothing in this 
type of warfare that machine guns 
cannot do as well. It is difficult to 
supply and adds greatly to the train. 
It should, therefore, never be assigned 
to the rear guard. The same objec- 
tions apply to the one pounder except 
that if no artillery is detailed in the 
rear guard the one pounder might be 
valuable for use against armored cars. 
Tanks and grenades are of no value 
to rear guards. 
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Cavalry is excellent for rear guard 
duty and will always be detailed if 
available. It cannot displace the In- 
fantry, but can give them great assist- 
ance by reconnaissance, by flank patrol- 
ling, and by covering their retirement. 
Artillery also will be used by large 
forces and the addition of a few small 
caliber accompanying guns to the In- 
fantry will help solve their main prob- 
lem of forcing the enemy to early de- 
ployment. 

Engineers should not form part of 
the rear guard but should remain with 
the main body. There they can study 


in ample time the measures of destruc- 
tion that should be carried out and 
ean in safety and without delaying the 
column prepare their demolitions. 
When completed a detail will remain 
to explode their charges when the last 
elements of the rear guard have passed. 


These details will then rejoin the main 
body. The rule of assigning engineers 
to the rear guard is ‘unsound, for not 
only does their material add to the 
train of the guard but their position 
does not allow them time to consider 
and prepare their means of assistance. 
That they are also combatant troops 
is no reason for assigning them. Fight- 
ing is not their mission. 

It is a common belief that the forma- 
tion and tacties of advance and rear 
guards should be similar. That a rear 
guard is an advance guard reversed. 
This is an error and the adoption of 
similar tactics will not give the best 
results to the rear guard. The ad- 
vanee guard has succeeded even if 
driven back on the main body. A rear 
guard responding to the will of the 
enemy has failed. Advance guards can 
be reenforced if in difficulty. The rear 
guard is its own salvation. 

Many differences might be cited but 


pointing out difference will not fully 
explain proper rear guard action. It 
will be easier to visualize a hypotheti- 
eal operation and study the best 
method of conducting it. The distine- 
tion in tactics will then be apparent. 
In this problem the cavalry and artil- 
lery will not be introduced. Their 
tacties are their own and if present 
they would assist the general plan in 
their own way. What is sought is a 
model action involving all possible 
situations. A true model from which 
accurate deductions may be made. 
The powers of men and weapons are 
well known. The results of formations 
and tactics can be foreseen. 

A battalion is the rear guard of a re- 
treating force. It has attached ma- 
chine guns. Let us first study the plan 
of action in case the guard is engaged. 
This will give the framework for our 
dispositions. 

The action will be one of successive 
positions. That is the true defensive. 
It will give the maximum of delay and 
security. It will permit troops retir- 
ing from the front line to be supported 
by those in rear. It will insure a 
screen to our simple dispositions the 
enemy cannot pierce. Positions orga- 
nized in depth are not reconnoitered 
by ground troops. It will insure that 
the enemy operates in ignorance and 
his lack of sure information will check 
his progress. It will present an always 
resisting, always yielding but never 
broken front. Necessity may hold one 
element to its place until captured. 
That will mean the loss of a few men 
and guns. Nothing more. 

In order that our forces may be or- 
ganized to occupy these successive po- 
sitions we will form two units of re- 
sistence of part of our forces. About 
one-third to each group. We might 
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eall them resistance echelons and let 
the one nearest the enemy be first 
echelon and the other the second. 
Their designations would change as 
they executed passages of lines in their 
successive retirements. Each echelon 
would be complete in itself and have 
attached to it a part of each arm as- 
signed the rear guard. Each will be 
commanded independent of the other 
and the elements will never be allowed 
to intermingle. The remainder of our 
forces will form a support or reserve. 
This unit will replace serious losses in 
the resistance echelons and will be 
available to act toward either flank in 
ease of surprise. Should one of the 
echelons be destroyed the reserve could 
assume its duties and assure at all 
times two positions between the enemy 
and our main body. Its functions can- 
not be prescribed as it will be avail- 
able for any duty the rear guard com- 
mander assigns it. It will have its own 
commander and should be formed of 
some of all the rear guard arms. 

The rear guard commander will be 
free to guide his machine. He will 
probably be well toward the rear. Mis- 
sions and tactics being known, team 
work is assured and his presence at 
any point will not be vital. He will 
probably direct the time to disengage 
and will at all times be in communi- 
cation with the command. 

Of our imaginary forces then let us 
put one company of Infantry and one 
platoon of machine guns in each re- 
sistance echelon. The remaining com- 
pany, headquarters’ company and the 
attached machine guns will form the 
reserve. 

We can now form the column. The 
train first, carrying rations for the en- 
tire march, ample ammunition sup- 
plies, a few ambulances and the rolling 


kitchens. The train will be pushed 
close to the main body to avoid artil- 
lery fire. Empty wagons should re- 
main in the train for emergency use 
and should pick up supplies left at 
designated points on the road. In the 
retreat, confusion is to be expected and 
the rear guard should not rely on the 
proper functioning of other units. 
What it will require should be at hand. 

The reserve will come next and then 
the resistance echelons. The dis. 
tanees of these units from the main 
body cannot be prescribed. The en- 
tire rear guard will cover a depth 
equalling the range of the weapons to 
be feared. Each element will march 
as directed, observing the following 
general rules: 

1. Trains must be well to the front 
except that part may be detached for 
purposes of supply. 

2. The reserve and. second echelon 
must have a distance from the first 
echelon that will insure them protec- 
tion from fire from a force engaging 
the first echelon and yet must be with- 
in supporting distance. 

3. The first echelon will be protected 
by its formation. This will include 
sending out a rear party and a rear 
point and marching in columns of 
small width. 

It is true the formation of the col- 
umn resembles closely the advance 
guard reversed but the tactics will be 
very different. The advance guard 
meeting resistance acts according to 
the situation. The rear guard acts 
along prearranged lines. This because 
it has a definite mission—defense— 
and experience has shown certain dis- 
positions best to accomplish this. The 
advance guard may engage all its 
forces. The rear guard doing this 
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risks disaster. Risks are not taken 
lightly in war. 

In action resistance must be in 
width as well as depth so the rear 
guard cannot be easily evaded. We 
dare not deploy on wide lines on ac- 
count of the difficulty of withdrawal 
and this leaves our only alternative the 
holding of our main forces on the line 
of retirement with good fields of fire 
to the front and flanks. This may suf- 
fice but to insure success strong com- 
bat patrols will be sent out on each 
flank. In our problem we will send out 
a squad to each flank on this duty. 
They must develop great fire power so 
will carry automatic rifles and possibly 
be aided by machine guns. They must 
be constantly in position so will march 
parallel to the column. This will be 
diffieult work and will require good 
men and an able leader. The echelons 


must both, at all times, be fully pre- 


pared for action so each will send out 
these units. They will conform to the 
movements of the echelons maintaining 
approximate intervals. 

Our front will now eover—Main po- 
sition astride or near the road 400 
yards. To each flank combat group 
about 1,000 yards additional ground 
covered by fire of combat groups and 
where enemy is delayed but not pro- 
hibited 800 yards on each flank. A 
tedious barrier for the pursuit to turn 
and a barrier in depth that avoids close 
combat. 

The principles of action will be de- 
ployment of both resistance echelons 
within supporting distance. As quick- 
ly as possible and at extreme ranges 
the first echelon will open fire and 
foree deployment on the enemy. The 
duration of resistance will be a prob- 
lem in time but the engagement should 
be broken off as quickly as possible. 


The first echelon may retire by por- 
tions or at one time. A detail will al- 
ways be sent before the withdrawal to 
determine on and outline the next po- 
sition. This will be the unit of reor- 
ganization. They will halt the troops 
on the selected position. When with- 
drawn the echelon must clear the field 
of the second echelon’s fire as quickly 
as possible. Here cavalry is especially 
good as the last unit to leave. When 
closely engaged part of the forces may 
be sacrificed. As the first echelon re- 
tires the second will open with over- 
head fire. The positions should be se- 
lected with this action in view. The 
quick passage of lines and reorgani- 
zation in the next supporting position 
or resumption of the march follows. 
The second echelon has now become the 
first and takes up the combat or forms 
for the march. 

There are three requirements to any 
position. These are good fields of fire 
at long ranges, covered lines of retreat 
and mutual support by the echelons. 
No position will be perfect in all re- 
spects but the principle of mutual sup- 
port is vital and must take precedence. 
In occupying positions the troops 
should be so placed as to leave gaps 
through which the first echelon may re- 
tire without masking the supporting 
fire. This phase of the operation will 
be under the control of the rear guard 
commander. It is only necessary to 
remember that retiring troops and 
especially those closely engaged will 
fall back perpendicular to the pressure 
they are sustaining. 

The flank guards of the main body 
should prevent large enemy forces 
from appearing unexpectedly on the 
flanks in rear of the first echelon. 
Small bodies of troops may, however, 
filter in. These will be attacked vigor- 
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ously by the fire of all men available fusing since nothing definite will be 
but generally by fire only. It will be known of his plans until orders are 
insufficient to immobolize them. They issued. This is unnecessary in the de. 
should, if possible, be destroyed to fense where the general plan should be 
prevent their reappearance at another known to all. No circumstance can 
point. If very strong, they must be alter the mission of the rear guard. 
pinned down by one element and The plan of defense in depth may be 
passed by the others. The reserve may modified but should never be aban- 
be used to advantage here. doned. It is not contended that the 

The tactics outlined here are not action will always be as outlined here 
revolutionary. All manuals seem but the dispositions and tactics as 
agreed that the action will be as given given will apply im practically all 
but no division of forces is made which cases and will insure strong resistance 
is best adapted to the defense in depth. that will give temporary safety while 
The control of the action is left en- other plans are being formed in cases 
tirely to the rear guard commander where a different defense must be 
which is proper but is apt to be con- made. 


D 


A Duty to the Disabled 


Any eligible veteran who is finan- 
cially able and who does not join and 
lend his strength to The American 
Legion is deserting his disabled 
buddy, leaving him helpless and alone 
on the field of battle. The stretcher- 
bearers of the Legion are giving all 
their efforts and funds to relieve him, 
but it is not only their duty, it is the 

duty of every veteran. After all is 
said and done practically all legisla- 
tion now in effect for the disabled 
man has not only been written, 
pushed, but put through Congress by 
the efforts of The American Legion. 
To desert our less fortunate buddies, 
not to be willing to help in the bat- 
tle for their defense is unfair and un- 
American. It is an honor and privi- 
lege to serve them and we intend that 
all our strength shall be mustered in 
their behalf.—Hanford MacNider. 
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Educational Values 
Dr. Frazer Hood, Davidson College 


/EFORE setting forth 
what seems to me to 
be the specific educa- 
tional values in the 
R. O. T. C. training, 
I must lay down 
some general princi- 
ples. The value of 
any course of college 
study is to be meas- 
ured in terms of its 
value to the individual in his relation 
to the complex society about him. This 
value may be either direct or indirect ; 
by which I mean that the knowledge 
received or skill acquired is such as to 
enable the man either to meet his 
problems, or the habits he has culti- 
vated enable him to use the principles 
learned in one department in meeting 
difficulties arising in another. In ad- 
dition to this, value is determinable in 
terms of present or remote needs, and 
whether these are certain or contin- 
gent. So when I briefly discuss the 
values of R. O. T. C. training, I want 
you to understand that I refer to cer- 
tain uses or contingent uses; direct 
or indirect values. 

1. The direct value in R. O. T. C. 
training is obvious for that man who 
intends to make arms his profession. 
The training received in Davidson is 
a most valuable preparation for courses 
in West Point or Annapolis. But since 
more men seek some other value than 
this direct one, it is necessary to ask 
what are the indirect values possible. 
Any indirect educational value is de- 
pendent upon what scientific students 
of education call the transfer value of 
training. Can the training gotten in 





one study be made to aid in gaining 
knowledge and acquiring skill in an- 
other? While investigators are dis- 
agreed as to the amount and the method 
of such transfer, they are well nigh 
unanimous that such transfer is a fact, 
the amount depending either on the 
number of identical elements in the 
subjects or on the method of instruc- 
tion or on both. One of the direct re- 
sults of military training in the courses 
offered by R. O. T. C. is that a man 
learns how to lead and manage men in 
army organization and for military 
purposes. Does such knowledge and 


skill so acquired enable a man to be- 
come a leader or manager of men in 
civil pursuits? Since there are many 
identical elements in both, our answer 


ean be emphatically yes. I think un- 
questionably that a young man who 
possesses native endowments for leader- 
ship will be greatly benefited in ac- 
quiring skill in leadership and the 
management of men in industrial and 
business and political situations by the 
training he gets in the R. O. T. C. 
He learns what the motives are that 
instigate conduct and he learns how 
to use that knowledge in begetting in 
men that kind of action he desires. 
Again, since efficient executive work 
depends so largely upon the ability to 
decide a course of action quickly, 
without going through the long process 
of déliberation, a course of training 
which begets in a man the habit of 
quick decision carries over into almost 
any situation. This habit of imme- 
diate decision in the face of a problem 
is one of the marked values in military 
training and since this is what psy- 
chologists call a generalized habit, it 
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will transfer easily and in large 
amount. The skill acquired in giving 
orders is also of general application. 
He learns how to formulate his orders 
in clear and definite and precise lan- 
guage, so that the one receiving the 
order not only may understand, but 
he can not misunderstand what is de- 
manded of him. 

There are also certain moral habits 
and principles acquired in military 
training which easily transfer to other 
fields, such as habits of neatness in per- 
son and care in the use of property of 
another ; self-control, courage and jus- 
tice. Furthermore, the habit of assum- 
ing toward his work the attitude of 
service for the protection of society is 
another that may be made to transfer. 

2. So much then for some of the 
possibilities. Their becoming realities 
depends in large measure upon the 
methods of instruction used. One of 
the cornerstones of effective learning is 
the principle first clearly announced by 
Commenius, that one learns to do by 
doing. It is because the pedagogical 
methods employed in military training 
embody this principle that we have 
ground for the belief that so much of 
the skill in military instruction carries 
over. Actual, concrete, definite prob- 
lems are set for the military student to 
solve, not in thought alone, but equally 
in action. He learns by the aid of 
memory to furnish his mind with rules 
of the game—rules that in so many in- 
stances are generalized principles—and 
he stamps into his memory those rules 
and perceives the significance of them 
in the practical problems that he has 
to solve. Modern methods of teaching 
are emphasizing more and more the 
value of the so-called project method 
of teaching. This means, of course that 
daily and constant opportunity is given 
the students to apply what he has 





learned theoretically to real conditions 
and problems of a concrete nature. 

While the phrase ‘‘mind training” 
is a very vague and ambiguous term 
with most people who use it, it can 
be made clear if we take the pains to 
study the nature and laws of learning. 
There is no value for the strengthen. 
ing and training of the mind in mere 
dogged repetition. Unless repetition 
is attentive repetition the process fails 
to fix the thing repeated and it is not 
acquired. Again, mere fixing in the 
memory a mass of information con- 
tributes nothing to the ideal of mind 
training. Knowledge, not informa- 
tion, is.what education seeks after ; and 
knowledge implies not merely know- 
ing what, but why; not merely ac- 
quaintance with a fact, but equally a 
perception of its significance. It is 
because, pre-eminently, military in- 
struction strives after, not information, 
but the significance of the informa- 
tion and skill in applying it to con- 
crete situations that its training leads 
to knowledge and the power of using 
that knowledge in manifold situations. 

3. Is the value of military training 
found in its present or contingent 
value? So far as the direct value of 
it goes we must say that it is contingent. 
We hope that the young men taking 
R. O. T. C. courses may never have 
any occasion to use their knowledge of 
warfare; but since occasion may arise 
when such knowledge will be of in- 
estimable value I think we can never 
say time has been wasted in acquiring 
the skill and knowledge. But so far 
as the value is indirect, then military 
training possesses a present value. It 
gives a man opportunity to learn facts 
and acquire habits that will be of im- 
mediate value, not only when he goes 
out of college, but also while he is even 
in college. 
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Transportation for Infantry Units 
Lieut. Col. A. J. Dougherty, Infantry’ 





HE World War indi- 
cated, in no uncer- 
tain manner, the ne- 
cessity for much im- 
proved means of 
transport for Infan- 
try units. 

The lack of satis- 
factory transport, 
and the mule killing 
ability of much that 
was furnished, not only resulted in a 
terrible wastage of valuable and scarce 
mule flesh; but also decreased the pos- 
sible efficiency of the foot soldier. His 
mobility was found to be greater than 
that of his transportation. Time after 
time the attack was halted by the in- 
ability of the field and combat trains 
to bring up his supplies. 

Combat wagons and rolling kitchens 
were unwieldly and much too heavy 
for four mules; both water and ration 
carts, when on poor roads, proved too 
heavy for one animal; no cart or other 
suitable vehicle was provided for the 
Stokes mortar, which was carried in 
an escort wagon. 

Finally, no satisfactory means had 
been developed for transporting am- 
munition from the point where the 
draft animals had to stop, to the firing 
line. The same was true of transport 
of food from the kitchens forward. 
The escort wagon alone was efficient. 
It was deadly efficient. It was, un- 








fortunately, strong enough to carry a 
load that would wear out any four 
mules that walked on four legs; and 
the load was most always put on. The 
result was worn-out mules and wagons 
stuck in the mud. 

The original army cargo wagon was 
designed to carry a load of 4,000 
pounds, drawn by six mules. The ‘‘es- 
cort wagon,’’ as its name signifies, 
was used to carry personnel accom- 
panying the wagon train as escort ; and 
its load of personnel with within the 
power of the four mules drawing it. 
But when the escort wagon is used as 
a cargo carrier either it should be re- 
designed for a lighter load, or the 
team should be increased to six mules. 
The latter alternative would not be 
economical in draft animals. 

Since the Armistice, much study has 
been given to improvements in these 
vehicles. The supply departments 
have conducted extensive development 
work and the Infantry Board has been 
engaged in testing many new types. 

Combat Wagon.—An attempt was 
made in 1919 to lighten this vehicle; 
but it was, finally, so universally con- 
demned that it has been declared ob- 
solete and the escort wagon is to be 
used in its place until a suitable ve- 
hiele can be developed. The Trail- 
mobile Company became interested in 
this problem and built one model wag- 
on on a trailer chassis. This was fol- 





*Colonel Dougherty served as Chief of the Equipment Section, General Staff from 1918 
to 1920, since which time he has been on duty as the Chief of the Equipment Section in 


the Office of the Chief of Infantry. 


All illustrations not included in the body of this article are shown in the Pictorial 


Section. 
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lowed by three more pilots which have 
been under test by the Infantry Board 
for the past five months. 

The top is easily removable. In can 
make a 56° turn; is slightly lighter 
than the standard escort wagon; and 
more easily drawn. The wagon tongue 
can be easily changed for a towing bar, 
thus making the vehicle a_ trailer. 
With a ‘‘Belt Tire,’’ 10 inches wide 
(see Fig. 1), this wagon has a possi- 
bility of solving many of our combat 
wagon problems. It is probable that 


a wider wheel of larger diameter will 
have to be provided. 





Fie. 1 
Tue Bert Tire 


Belt Tire.—This illustration shows a 
development of the Chase Track, re- 
ferred to later on, by the Trailmobile 
Co. It is light and easily removable. 
It reduced the ground pressure mate- 
rially and ought to make the draft 
much easier. 

Water and Ration Carts —We found 
the water cart in use by our Allies in 
France on account of local conditions 
of supply and pollution of water, and 
adopted a model for our own use. 
There has, however, always been a 





question as to the necessity for this 
vehicle. In the time of the ‘‘old 
army’? no recruit was considered 
*‘broken in’’ until he had learned to 
march a day with very little water. 
Officers occasionally claim that men 
march better if water is freely sup- 
plied, but the experience of older of- 
ficers who have had to make many 
long, severe marches is that the less 
water the average man drinks on the 
march the better will be his physical 
condition. The water cart was also 
used to assure a supply of water for 
the rolling kitchen on its arrival in 
camp, and to supply men in the 
trenches with water. 

The ration cart was adopted during 
the World War in order to carry a 
small supply of rations with the roll- 
ing kitchens, and to push food as far 
forward as possible toward the ad- 
vanced lines. 

After an exhaustive study of the 
subject, the Infantry Board says: 


The rolling kitchens of the bat- 
talions in contact with the enemy, gen- 
erally with a cooked meal aboard, will 
assemble near the location of the sec- 
ond echelon for their respective bat- 
talions, and from this point cooked 
food and sometimes water must be sent 
forward to the advanced echelons. 

Both food and water must be 
protected from contamination by gas 
in transit and until consumed, thus 
necessitating the use of gas proof con- 
tainers. Further, to prevent the loss 
of a whole cargo of water or all the 
food in a single vehicle as the result 
of a single shell and to facilitate trans- 
port by man power, food and water 
should be sent forward from the loca- 
tion of the kitchens in separate closed 
containers; for example, the food in 
Marmite cans, the water in small cans 
similar to milk cans, both containers 
being suitable for transportation by 
one or two men. Under some condi- 
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tions of warfare the present water 
eart will be satisfactory, but under the 
most serious conditions of battle only 
tightly closed cans, suitable for trans- 
portation not only in cargo-carrying 
vehicles, but also by man power, will 
satisfactorily meet the conditions of 
service. Therefore, the successful 
transportation of food and water from 
the kitchen to the troops in combat 
can be solved by furnishing suitable 
eargo-carrying vehicles of one or two 
types into which may be loaded, in 
suitable containers, cooked food and 
water. For this service of sup- 
plying the troops in eontact with the 
enemy with cooked food and water, it 
is thought that a self-propelled track- 
laying eargo-carrying vehicle is neces- 
sary. As these vehicles advance only 
onee a day to gain contact with troops 
in closest contact with the enemy they 
may choose their lines of advance with- 
in certain limits, may cross streams on 
bridges constructed by rear echelon 
troops, and are not, therefore, required 
to possess the extreme mobility of the 
vehicles which transport the heavy In- 
fantry weapons already discussed. 


The cavalry and field artillery 
have already eliminated the water and 
ration carts and use a light, two-mule, 
34-ton spring wagon. It is believed 
that these carts will disappear from 
our service and the Office of the Chief 
of Infantry has already recommended 
that they be eliminated from peace 
tables. 

The Infantry Board recommends, as 
the ideal vehicle to be developed for 
this purpose, a “‘light %4-ton truck 
with a caterpillar tread suitable for the 
transportation of water and cooked 
food, in containers.’’ 

There is, of course, no present pros- 
pect of funds sufficient to equip the 
Army with such a vehicle; but the ree- 
ommendation of the Infantry Board 
is much nearer to realization than 
many think. The Ordnance Depart- 


ment has, for the past three years, kept 
an engineering office at Syracuse, 
New York, where Col. A. M. Chase, a 
civilian engineer of marked ability, has 
developed the ‘‘Chase Track’’ and ap- 
plied it to several vehicles of com- 
mercial make. In the Pictorial See- 
tion is shown this track applied to a 
Dodge %4-ton truck. 

The only change to the vehicle is the 
addition of the middle axle and wheels, 
and of the track. ‘‘Belt Tires’’ are 
applied to the front wheels. This 
truck is the fourth pilot for this light 
caterpillar track, the first one being a 
Ford and the other two being Dodge 
8/4,-ton chassis, all with 8 wheels. The 
last three pilots are all now at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds undergoing 
preliminary tests (March, 1922). The 
best pilot is to be sent to the Infantry 
Board for field test. The six-wheel 
pilot shown, at present writing, has 
been run over 200 miles, with a load 
of 1,500 pounds, at speeds as high 
as 40 miles an hour. It steers very 
well, using the regulation steering gear 
unchanged. The ground pressure is 
such that the truck thus equipped can 
travel with comparative ease over mud 
that would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a 4-mule escort wagon. 

The track consists of light metal 
cross bars riveted to fabric or, in the 
latest model track, to light wire cable. 
The fabric track weighs 113 pounds for 
one side, front and rear. The wire 
cable track weigh 139 pounds for one 
side. This track is removed by one 
man, and the vehicle can be run over 
good roads on its wheels without the 
track, if so desired. The great advan- 
tage of this equipment is that it can 
easily be applied to any commercial 
truck. Preliminary tests with this in- 
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stallation have been most encouraging. 
If finally successful on a %4-ton truck, 
it will be a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to apply this track to a 11%-to 
truck. 

Rolling Kitchens——For many years 
sporadic efforts were made to improve 
the facilities for supplying food to the 
fighting soldier. In the final analysis, 
it is not a machine, but man that wins 
battles, and anything that will improve 
the efficiency of the human machine 
is of basic and vital importance, not 
because it adds to his comfort, but be- 
cause it increases his power to win. 

When General Pershing went into 
Mexico he urged the use of rolling 
kitchens, and efforts were made to push 
this development. Tests of several 
models were made in the Southern De- 
partment, and here were developed the 
kitchens we actually used during the 
World War. In 1917, a board met 
in Washington which hurriedly devel- 
oped the Liberty Kitchen. Reports 
showed it to be unsatisfactory. An 
effort was made to improve the type. 
One model made the trip from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to San Francisco, Calif., 
with the Motor Transport Convoy. 
Several pilots were produced, the best 
of which, tested in 1921, are shown in 
the Pictorial Section. 

Later models of these types are now 
being manufactured and, when tests of 
these shall have been completed, we ex- 
pect to have a kitchen of not over 
3,500 pounds which will boil, fry and 
bake satisfactorily, which can be either 
animal-drawn or trailed by a truck; 
and similar, for the most part, to one 
of the models shown in the Pictorial 
Section. The chassis are capable of a 
56° turn. There will be a cover which 
can be convenienelty raised for the 
shelter of the cooks. 


The War Department, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, made during 
1919-20, an extensive survey of fuel 
and fuel-burning appliances. One of 
the results of this was the development 
of such a satisfactory type of oil 
burner that a supply was purchased 
and orders issued to equip every roll- 
ing kitchen in service with one. This 
would effect an enormous saving in 
transportation in a campaign over a 
treeless country. Moreover smoke is 
eliminated except during the first 20 
minutes after the burner is started. 

The models of kitchens shown are 
furnished with Wynne oil burners. 

The rolling kitchen undoubtedly 
adds to the fighting efficiency of troops 
and no plea of false economy should 
be permitted to decree its elimination. 
As well eliminate 2 rifles per squad on 
the plea of economy. The problem of 
getting food, and sometimes water, to 
the front line troops was a serious one 
in the A. E. F. We had no carriers 
suitable for the purpose. Those or- 
ganizations that were fortunate enough 
to possess milk cans used them. Gen- 
erally, French Marmite cans or Brit- 
ish Dikeys were used. These were 
heavy and cumbersome. During the 
past three years the Q. M. C. has de- 
veloped two types of Marmite cans car- 
rying from 2% to 3 gallons and of a 
weight, filled, within the powers of one 
man to carry. The Infantry Board is 
still testing these cans and further im- 
provements will doubtless be made. 
But if war should occur tomorrow the 
Quartermaster General has on file 
specifications for a Marmite can far 
better than any used in France. 

Carts for Stokes Mortars—Up to 
1921 the only transportation pre- 
scribed for Stokes mortars was the es- 
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eort wagon. During the war these 
wagons proved entirely too heavy and 
unwieldly for the purpose and the re- 
sult was that the mortars were almost 
never ‘‘up’’ when needed; and even 
when they were carried to the front 
the supply of ammunition was entirely 
inadequate. The machine gun cart, al- 
though far from ideal, proved of much 
greater comparative utility. The war 
left us with large numbers of machine 
gun carts and the latest revision of 
Table IV-A, Tables of Basic Allow- 
ances, authorizes carts for the mortars, 
it being intended to modify existing 
machine gun carts for the purpose. 
Several regiments have already modi- 
fied surplus machine gun carts to carry 
the Stokes; and the Infantry Board 
has plans and specifications for neces- 
sary changes about ready to be sub- 
mitted for approval of the General 
Staff. When specifications for these 
modifications are published it is hoped 
that those organizations who have 
already modified the machine gun carts 
will be permitted to retain them until 
worn out. In the Pictorial Section is 
u modified eart now in use by the 15th 
Infantry. 

The 9th Infantry also has submitted 
photographs of a very satisfactory 
modified machine gun cart. 

At best the animal-drawn cart is 
conspicuous, vulnerable, and difficult 
to get forward over trenches. The In- 
fantry Board has been testing various 
types of light, caterpillar track, motor- 
driven vehicles, developed by the Ord- 
nance Department with a view to im- 
proving transportation for machine 
gun and howitzer companies. 

Hand Carts—There remains for 
consideration the means to be provided 
to push forward auxilary weapons and 


ammunition after all animal-drawn, or 
motor, transportation has failed. The 
Ordnance is developing a light hand 
cart designed to fill this need. Major 
Edward B. Cole, of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, was the pioneer in this 
method of transport. He commanded 
the 6th Machine Gun Battalion, 2nd 
Division, and was killed in France. 
The U. 8. M. C., owing to its pecu- 
liar needs in ‘landing operations, has 
made a special development of the 
Cole Cart and is undoubtedly in ad- 
vanee of the Army in this regard. 

At the Marine Corps Base at Quan- 
tico, Va., all machine gun and howit- 
zer companies are equipped with the 
Cole Cart, and animal transport for 
this purpose has been discarded. Last 
Fall these organizations, pulling these 
carts by hand, as shown in illustra- 
tions, marched 43 miles, took part in 
the Wilderness maneuvers and made 
the return march, arriving in camp 
in better shape than the rifle com- 
panies, whose men carried their packs. 
I talked personally with privates, non- 
commissioned officers and officers who 
made this march and all preferred the 
hand carts to the animal-drawn carts. 
I believe the marines have solved this 
problem for the Army and that light 
hand carts should be assigned to all 
machine gun and _ howitzer com- 
panies to supplement other transpor- 
tation and for use when other meth- 
ods of transport fail. Extended tests 
might possibly demonstrate that the 
men would rather pull these loads at 
all times than care for the mules and 
carts now issued. A light Belt Tire 
is being provided for the latest model 
Ordnance Hand Cart. 

The members of the rifle squad are 
notoriously overloaded at present, 
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earrying from 62 to 73 pounds, in ad- 
dition to clothing worn on the person. 
It has been suggested that one of these 
hand carts be assigned to each two 
squads for ammunition and for carry- 
ing packs over good roads. The idea 
will probably be tested out by the In- 
fantry Board, which is making an ex- 
tensive study and test of these carts 
and their possible uses., 

The views given in the Pictorial Sec- 
tion are of equipment actually in serv- 
ice at the U. 8. M. C. Base, Quantico, 
Va. 

Escort Wagons.— We habitually 
overload our escort wagons; that is, 
we put a load on them which is too 
heavy for the team to pull. The pres- 
ent escort wagon team of four mules 
weighs, at minimum specifications, 
4,300 pounds, and at maximum, 4,800 
pounds (Manual Q. M. C., Vol. 2, Ap- 
pendix 25, page 507). A mule should 
not be required to pull, over bad roads, 
more than his own weight. The pres- 
ent escort wagon weighs, complete with 
tool box and accessories, 2,236 pounds. 
The driver will weigh about 150 
pounds and his equipment weighs 67 
pounds (Report of Infantry Board on 
Weight and Bulk of Equipment). 
Moreover, since no extra forage wag- 
ons are provided for peace strength 
regiments, each wagon, in such regi- 
ments, must carry its own 2 days’ 


grain, 72 pounds. This makes a total 
of 2,236+150+67+72 equals 2,525 
pounds which, subtracted from the 
weight of the team would give a net 
possible load of 1,725 pounds in case 
of a team of minimum specifications 
and of 2,275 pounds in case of a team 
of maximum specifications, an average 
of 2025 pounds. Mules will habitually 
do more than this over good roads; 
but, if they are called upon to pull 
much more than their weight over bad 
roads, we know, before they start, that 
the overload will ruin a large percent- 
age of them. The history of our ani- 
mal transport proves this beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Now, let us examine the loads pre- 
seribed for the wagons of the Infantry 
Regiment, remembering that, for peace 
strength, the personnel of the Battalion 
Headquarters Company are attached 
to other companies for mess, prefer- 
ably distributed among the rifle com- 
panies as those ration and baggage 
wagons are the least heavily loaded. 
The following table gives the total 
weight of equipment to be carried for 
peace strength regiment together with 
the vehicles now assigned for its trans- 
portation. 

Combat Train: Peace Strength— 
Communications Equipment—Regi- 
ment—1l truck, 144 tons; 1 truck, %4 


Load Vehicle 


























Rifle Company 1,428 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
M. G. Co 1,518 lbs. 1 escort wagon 
Reg. Hg. Co. 1,766 Ibs. 
Reg. Hd. Equipment 994 lbs. 
————_ 2,760 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
Howitzer Co. 1,037 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
Service Co. 5,043 lbs. 1 escort wagon 
1 truck, %,-ton 
Bn. Hq. Co. 
Baggage 1,118.28 lbs. 
Communications 929.66 Ibs. 
———_ 2,048 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 


(Kitchens, rolling, and water and ration carts have been discussed above.) 
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ton; 3,217 pounds; 4 escort wagons for 
ammunition. One per battalion and 
one for headquarters company. 

From the above table it is seen that 
present peace transportation for that 
portion of the field train pertaining to 
the Battalion Headquarters, Rifle, Ma- 
chine Gun and Howitzer Companies, is 
sufficient. The wagon assigned to 
regimental headquarters company is 
overloaded; as are the wagon and 34- 
ton truck assigned to the service com- 
pany. 

The Chief of Infantry has recom- 
mended the addition of one escort 
wagon to the service company in or- 
der to take care of this overload. 

The battalion communications equip- 
ment is loaded on the same wagon as 
the baggage of battalion headquarters 
company, which is most undesirable, 
from a tactical standpoint. It is be- 
lieved two, separate, %4-ton vehicles 
should be furnished for the battalion 
headquarters company in lieu of pres- 
ent escort wagon. This would permit 
the field and combat train equipment 
to be segregated. The light trailmo- 
bile spring wagon, now issued to cav- 
alry and field artillery organizations, 
ought to be very satisfactory for this 
purpose. For a war strength bat- 
talion headquarters company there 
would be required one escort wagon 
and one light spring wagon; and, 
except from reasons of economy, 
this would also be recommended for 
peace equipment. However, if two 
spring wagons be furnished for peace 
strength, the expansion for war would 
require many additional companies 
and thus utilize the spring wagons 
which would become surplus on giv- 
ing the peace strength companies their 
war strength equipment of one escort 
wagon and one light spring wagon. 


In the peace strength combat train 
one wagon is supplied for howitzer 
company ammunition. It is believed 
the howitzer company carts will carry 
all the ammunition required for peace 
time emergencies and that one combat 
wagon may be eliminated. The Chief 
of Infantry has recently recommended 
this action. This leaves one wagon per 
battalion for ammunition, pyrotech- 
nics, ete. At present, Table IV-A, 
T. B. A. prescribes 11,082 pounds to 
be carried in the battalion combat 
train. These tables will have to be 
revised so as to prescribe not over 
2,025 pounds each for these wagons 
unless it is intended to continue over- 
loading them. Appendix ‘‘C’’ (Part 
I) contains a suggestion as to what 
should be prescribed for the load of 
the battalion combat wagon for 
peace strength. The litters are re- 
duced to 1 per company. Pyro- 
technics, dischargers and wire cutters 
are not decreased. Hand grenades 
and pistol cartridges are eliminated. 

War Strength.—The following table 
gives the weights of equipment carried 
in the field and combat trains together 
with transportation for same now pre- 
scribed by Tables of Basic Allowances. 
Extra wagons are provided in the sup- 
ply company for forage so the average 
load for peace strength (2,025 pounds) 
ean be increased by this amount (72 
pounds) for all other escort wagons. 
Escort wagons assigned to war 
strength organizations can, therefore, 
be expected to carry an average of 
2.025+72 equals 2,097 pounds of 
equipment. 

Tables of Basic Allowances do not, 
at present, prescribe any vehicle for 
the transportation of regimental head- 
quarters equipment, for which one ad- 
ditional escort wagon is needed. 
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FIELD TRAIN 
Load Vehicles 

Bn. Hq. Co - 2,144 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
Rifle Co. 2,307 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
M. G. Co 2,271 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
Reg. Hq. Co. 1,711 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
Reg. Hars. 2,183 Ibs. Nothing 

Hz. Co. 1,840 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
Service Co. 5,865 Ibs. 2 escort wagons 


Forage wagons—a rate of 1 per 120 animals or fraction 


thereof 


1 truck, ¥% ton 
a 2,160 Ibs. each 





Rolling kitchens, water and ration carts, 1 per company 


COMBAT TRAIN 

















Load Vehicles 
Bn. communications equipment 930 Ibs. 1 escort wagon 
Reg. Hq. Co. communications equipment -.................... 3,217 lbs. 1 truck, 14, tons 
1 truck, % ton 
Three Rifle Cos., 3x3,615 equals 10,845 Ibs. 
1 M. G. Co 3,598 Ibs. 
—— 14,443 Ibs. 5 escort wagons 
Hz. Co. 6,520 Ibs. 3 escort wagons 
The 5 combat wagons of the bat- tween. It is of vital importance that 


talion are overloaded by at least 4,400 
pounds and either two escort wagons 
should be added to this train or the al- 
lowances prescribed by Note 19, Cir- 
cular 276, W. D., 1921, reduced. 

To carry battalion communication 
equipment of 930 pounds the war 
strength battalion is now provided 
with one escort wagon. A light 34-ton, 
two-mule spring wagon would be suf- 
ficient for the purpose: 

With the exceptions noted above, 
the transportation provided for the 
Infantry regiment at war strength is 
ample. 

In future wars the contending forces 
will be large, and, if fought in a new 
country, like the United States, the 
good roads will be few and far be- 


D 





troops be able to move across country 
accompanied by their complete trans- 
portation. The Chase Track applied to 
the ordinary commercial truck and the 
Christie transmission, used with either 
the Chase or Christie tread, are long 
steps toward this desired end. 
In time of peace, the maintenance of 
such motor transport is 50 per cent 
more economical than animal-drawn 
transportation assigned to tactical 
units: there would also be a great 
economy in personnel and storage 


‘space: and in time of war the country 


with such motor transport would have 
a vital advantage. Let us then push 
this development on toward the suc- 
cess which is already in sight. 








A Bayonet Exhibition 


Capt. J. A. Ballard, /nfantry 





PROPERLY staged 
bayonet exhibition is 
one of the most spec- 
tacular forms of In- 
fantry training dem- 
onstrations. Never- 
theless bayonet work 
is universally omitted 
from the program of 
military shows due to 
the popular feeling 
that it will fall flat unless there are 
provided ringsticks, bayonet dummies, 
plastrons, masks and gloves or a sys- 
tem of assault training trenches. 

It has been said that bayonet train- 
ing in contrast to real bayonet fight- 
ing is about as thrilling as kissing 
one’s sister, but, with a reasonable 
amount of enthusiasm on the part of 
the instructor, the punch can be put 
into a bayonet show and extra equip- 
ment is unnecessary. 

The demonstration of bayonet work 
described below was drawn up to ful- 
fill the following conditions: 

1. To provide a spectacular exhibi- 
tion of bayonet drill that can be pro- 
duced on any parade ground or drill 
floor. 

2. To use men in this exhibition 
who have had little or no previous 
training in the use of the bayonet. 

3. To cover all phases of bayonet 
training requiring no equipment other 
than rifle, bayonet and scabbard. 

4. To demonstrate the master-pupil 
method of training utilizing hand sig- 
nals instead of voice command. 

5. To use whistle signals of so sim- 
ple a nature that there will be no con- 





fusion of command, and any R. O. T. 
C. student or other person with little 
training in giving commands may con- 
duct the entire demonstration as well 
as the professional soldier. 


The company or companies are 
formed in double rank, without inter- 
val between platoons, without blank 
files or file closers, bayonets fixed, 
scabbard on bayonets. Conductor of 
the demonstration takes post at one 
flank of the command. 


FIRST DRILL 
First Whistle Signal 
At a run the men extend to the flank 
opposite from post of leader and pair 
off facing each other at about six feet 
distance with two-pace interval be- 
tween pairs, and come to attention. 
Second Whistle Signal 
Rear rank grounds arms. Front 
rank executes without advancing, at 
signal from rear rank: 
GUARD—PARRY RIGHT—LONG THRUST 
—GUARD—SHORT GUARD—SHORT THRUST 
—GUARD—JAB THRUST—GUARD. 
First Whistle Signal 
Rear rank takes arms, both ranks 
come to attention. 
REsT (by command) 
First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
Second Whistle Signal 
Front rank grounds arms—rear rank 
carries on with Ist Drill as prescribed 
for front rank. 
First Whistle Sigaal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
REST (by command ) 
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SECOND DRILL 
First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
Second Whistle Signal 

Both ranks passing to the right ex- 
ecute advancing. 

GUARD—PARRY RIGHT—LONG THRUST 
—SHORT GUARD—SHORT THRUST—JAB 
THRUST—GUARD—Turn and repeat. 

First Whistle Signal 

Both ranks come to attention. 

REsT (by command) 


THIRD DRILL 
First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
Second Whistle Signal 
Both ranks passing to the right exe- 
cute advancing. 
Burr sTRoKEs 1, 2, 3, 4; GUARD, 
TURN and repeat. 
First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
REST (by command) 


FOURTH DRILL 
First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
Second Whistle Signal 
Rear rank grounds arms. Front 
rank comes to GUARD and executes LONG 
THRUsT. Rear ranks disarms oppo- 
nents, using DISARMAMENT 1—Repeats, 
using DISARMAMENT 2—Repeats, using 
DISARMAMENT 3. 
First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
REST (by command) 
First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
Second Whistle Signal 
Front ranks grounds arms. Rear 
rank comes to GUARD and executes LONG 
tHRUsT. Front rank repeats rear rank 
work, using the three disarmaments. 





First Whistle Signal 
Both ranks come to attention. 
FALL IN (by command) 
At a run men return to their orig- 
inal position in double rank. 


To summarize, it will be seen that 
the first drill demonstrates the master- 
pupil method of bayonet training, the 
guards, thrusts, ete., being executed 
upon signal, without advancing. This 
drill is divided into two parts, as are 
the third and fourth drills, so that the 
ranks alternate as master and pupil. 
The second drill demonstrates combi- 
nations of parries and thrusts executed 
advancing. The third drill shows four 
methods of disabling an opponent 
using the vertical or trench strokes, 
while the fourth drill illustrates three 
of the most effective methods of dis- 
arming an opponent. 

The whistle signals are loud, single 
short blasts (preferably using the pla- 
toon commander’s type of whistle) and 
in each case the first blast calls the 
unit to attention, the second blast 
starts the drill. 

To ground arms the men should lay 
down their rifles bolt up, to their rig':t 
front. 

‘*Bayonet Training Manual,’’ War 
Department Document No. 754, was 
the text used in preparation for this 
demonstration, but any Infantry 
training manual on the bayonet should 
contain the butt strokes and disarma- 
ments referred to in addition to the 
standard thrusts, parries, ete. 

This bayonet demonstration has been 
successfully produced with but four 
hours’ preparation, by troops who had 
had only a few hours’ rudimentary 
training in bayonet work. The hours 
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of preparation were divided as fol- 
lows: 
First Hour 
Explanation and demonstration of 
work to follow. Practice of Ist and 
2d drills. 
Second Hour 
Review of Ist and 2d drills. 
tice of 3d drill. 
Third Hour 
Review of Ist, 2d, and 3d drills. 
Practice of 4th drill. 


Prac- 


Fourth Hour 

Complete review and rehearsai for 
the final exhibition. 

This outline of hours for prepara- 
tion is merely given as a guide since 
local conditions govern the time al- 
lowed. 

With but four drills and simple sig- 
nals to start them the participants soon 
grasp the sequence of the whole and 
are encouraged to individual effort 
and dash. 





Transferred to the Legion 


It is fitting that their memory 


should be kept green in the memory 
of their living comrades, and in the 
memory of their descendants, as long 


as time lasts. Nothing can conduce 
to this end more effectually than the 
beautiful custom of decorating the 
graves of the patriotic dead every re- 
curring May.—U. 8. Grant. 





New Tables of Organization 
HE new Tables of Organization for the Infantry Regiment of a strength 
of 1,150 enlisted men are published below. They will prove of interest to 
the officers charged with the reorganization of these units on the new basis. 


Taste 23—INFANTRY REGIMENT (CONSOLIDATED TABLE) 
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(e) Headquarters Company comprises personnel required to be present with the Regimental Commander in 
combat, or when regiment is in sector or otherwise deployed. Service company comprises the administration, supply 
and t pee . and band elements, and makes up the second echelon, or rear echelon of Regimental Headquarters. 

(6) Includes 1 Chaplain. 
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Taste 25—SERVICE COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT 
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(a) Includes: 26 Privates ist Class; 52 Privates. Summary of Specialists: 2nd class,4; 3rd class, 6; 4th class, 
11; Sth class, 19; 6th class, 17. (b) Personnel Records. (c) Also serves | a and Headquarters 
Company and Machine Gun Company. (g) For general utility. (A) Mounted on (m) Mounted on 
mule. (x) Assistant to Adjutant. 
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TasLe 24—HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT 
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(a) Includes: 22 Privates, ist Cl.; 43 Privates. Summary of specialists: 4th Class, 2; Sth Class, 1; 6th Class. 
os. ot ) Second in command and executive officer. (c) Machine gun officer. (d) One also acts as Regiment 
as Officer. 
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(e) Regimental Staff consists of: Adjutant, Intelligence officer, Plans and Trainin, 
g@ officer, S ly officer. In 
pease one officer performs the wy of Adjutant, one combines those of Intelligence officer sad “Trainin officer, 
f bm erforms those of a a (kh) Mounted on horse. (m) Mounted on mule. (x) Includes 
our ; 3 for Regimental eadquarters; 1 for the Chaplain. 
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TaBLe 26—INFANTRY BATTALION (CONSOLIDATED TABLE) 
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Tas_e 28—RIFLE COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
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TasLe 29.—MARINE GUN COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT 
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(a) Includes: 16 Privates ist cl., 43 Privates. Summary of specialists: 4th class,1; 5th class, 2; 6th class, | 
(>) Bicyclists. (c) Agents and orderlies. (d) Includes two drivers for gun and ammunition carts. (g) For grenade 
discharger. (4) Mounted on horse. (m) Mounted on mule. 





Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Appointments of Second Lieuten- 
ants—An examination for appoint- 
ment as Second Lieutenant in the 
Regular Army will be held by Corps 
Area Commanders, during the week 
beginning September 4th, 1922. Ap- 
plication for detailed information 
should be addressed to Corps Area 
Commanders. 

All Infantry officers are urged to 
bring this opportunity to the attention 
of their civilian acquaintances who 
may be possible candidates. 

Construction at Fort Benning.—In 
June, the Quartermaster General au- 
thorized the construction of ten dou- 
ble sets of officers’ quarters at Fort 
Benning. These quarters will be the 
first officer’s quarters included as part 
of the permanent construction which 
is planned for the Infantry School. 

The necessity for economy renders 
it unlikely that large appropriations 
will be made to hasten the construction, 
and it will probably be several years 
before the full plan for the develop- 
ment of permanent quarters is carried 
out. However, it is a great satisfaction 
to see the commencement of the project 
on a permanent basis. 

Next Course at the Infantry School. 
—Officers detailed to the Field Offi- 
cer’s Class, 1922-1923, will be ordered 
to report on September 14, 1922. Of- 
ficers detailed to the Company Com- 
mander’s Course have been ordered to 
report on September 16th. The school 
year begins on October 2nd, 1922. 

The Infantry Match—The condi- 
tions for the ‘‘Infantry Match’’ have 
been submitted to the Training Section 
of the General Staff. At a conference 


held in that office recently, which was 
attended by the Executive Officer of 
the National Matches, and other inter- 
ested parties, it was decided that the 
conditions of the match would make 
it a desirable addition to the competi- 
tions held at Camp Perry. The Match 
was originated by Colonel K. K. V. 
Casey, and is in the form of an In- 
fantry problem which involves our old 
friends—‘‘fire’’ and ‘‘movement.’’ 
The Match has the approval of the In- 
fantry School, and undoubtedly will 
be a most interesting and instructive 
competition. 

The Infantry Trophy.—Have you 
made a contribution toward the Infan- 
try Trophy yet? These words should 
be considered by every Infantryman. 

A trophy was provided by the Ma- 
rine Corps for competition at Camp 
Perry. It is a matter of record that 
every officer in the Marine Corps made 
some contribution toward the trophy. 
Get busy and let us have our Infantry 
Trophy subscribed to by every officer 
in the Infantry. No matter how small 
your contribution get your name on 
the list to help get that necessary 100 
per cent. 

This is a real opportunity to boost 
your own arm of the service! * 


SOME GOOD POINTS ABOUT SHOOTING 


A battalion commander, before go- 
ing on the range with his battalion, 
directed that the following be read to 
each unit, and a copy furnished to 
each soldier. We all know these things 
generally, but they are grouped as fol- 
lows, so as to be more available for 
reference. 





* Remittances should be made to the Secretary, U. S. Infantry Association, Union Trust 


Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Dont’s.—To begin with, pon’? 
think you can’t shoot. You can; and 
make yourself believe it before you 
fire a shot on the range. Shooting is a 
purely mechanical operation, and any 
man physically fit to be a soldier can 
draw extra pay for marksmanship 
qualification. 

Don’? stay up late at night during 
target practice. You can’t play about 
all night and keep up your batting 
average on the range. 

Don’r neglect your rifle. It must 
be kept clean, free from rust, and well 
lubricated if it is to do good work. 

During record firing eat lightly be- 
fore the firing period. Make your big 
meal for the day the evening meal. It 
steadies your nerves. 

Before Going to the Firing Line.— 
Clean oil out of rifle. 

See that screws in your rifle are 
tight. 


Blacken sights. 

Know what target you are to shoot 
on and look at that number before each 
shot. 


Take your score book to the firing 
point. 

On the Firing Line.—Get the eleva- 
tion for your first shot from your 
seore book. 

Fire your first shot very carefuliy 
and then if necessary change the 
sights to bring the second shot into the 
bullseye. 

Call each shot. 

Plot all your sh®ts in your score 
book. 

Don’t change your windage until 
you have looked at your score book to 
find out how much of a change you 
need, then look at your windgauge to 
see how much you have before you 
start to make a change. 


——— 


When you get a bad shot look a 
your sight to see if it has jumped 
sideways, or has been jarred down. 

Be sure you get a good, comfortable 
position before you begin to shoot and 
don’t shift around during the score. 
especially if you are doing good shoot. 
ing. Assume your position in detail 
for each shot. Make your position ex. 
actly the same for each shot. 

Fire each shot as if your whole qual. 
ification depended on that one shot be. 
cause when you get through you may 
find out that it did. 

Hold hard and squeeze carefully. 
That is all there is to good shooting 
Hold hard and squeeze carefully. 

Rapid Fire.—As soon as you get on 
the firing line pick out the place from 
which you are going to shoot and prac. 
tice getting down into it two or three 
times, so as to be sure it is all right 
and so as to know just whore to stand 
when the command ‘‘ Ready’”’ is given 

Pick out your own target by number 
before starting to shoot and then keep 
your eye on it for all five shots. 

Don’t look into the chamber while 
loading each cartridge. 

WorK THE BOLT RAPIDLY. Aim care- 
fully and deliberately. Gain time in 
working the bolt so as to have plenty 
of time to aim. 

Fire your first shot carefully and 
make it a good one. 

Hold hard and squeeze carefully. 
The whole secret of rapid fire shoot- 
ing is to hold hard and squeeze care- 
fully. 

Precautions When on the Range to 
Prevent Accidents——Don’t carry am- 
munition. It will be supplied to you 
as you go up to the firing point. 

Don’t load your rifle until you are 
on the firing point. 
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Don’t point your rifle at or toward 
anybody. 

Keep the muzzle of your rifle point- 
ed toward the butts when loaded, and 
point your rifle toward the butts when 
loading or unloading it. 

Be sure your rifle is unloaded before 
you leave the firing point. The bolt 
of your rifle will always be open 
(pulled back) and kept so except when 
you are actually on the firing point. 

Be ready when your name is called 
to go up to.the firing point. 

Improvement of Rifle Sights—The 
Infantry Board is engaged in tests re- 
garding improvements in the sights of 
our rifle. If any Infantryman has any 
suggestions to make with referen:e to 
the improvement of rifle sights, either 
front or rear, now is the time to do it. 
Suggestions should be forwarded 
through channels to the Chief of In- 
fantry. 


U. 8. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Are you a member of the United 
States Infantry Association? Do you 
ever read the INFANTRY JOURNAL? 
These are important questions that 
every officer should consider. Less 
than 100 per cent of Infantry officers 
belong to the Infantry Association, 
which carries with it a subscription to 
the Inrantry JourNaL. You may 
read some other officer’s copy of the 
JourRNAL, but that is not a direct sup- 
port of the Association. 

The following voluntary statement 
of an officer is worth consideration: 

Following the receipt of my com- 
mission as a Second Lieutenant of In- 
fantry a few years ago, I was ordered 
to Fort Leavenworth for a course 
there. With the then customary ex- 
pense of a new officer’s ‘‘troussean,’’ 
and all that went with it, I couldn’t 
think of spending three dollars for a 


subscription to anything. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had never seen a copy of 
the InFanTRY JOURNAL. 

After the course got started, our 
company commander, an officer of long 
experience, lined us up in the gym, 
and said: ‘‘Now, gentlemen, I want a 
100 per cent subscription to the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL. I want every one of 
you to be a member of the Association. 
No ‘No’s’ will be accepted. Turn over 
the money to so and so, ete.”’ 

Enough said. I subscribed. And 
since that time I have been a member 
of the Association, and I have never 
missed an issue of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, with the exception of a few 
during the actual period of operations 
in France. 

The remarks of this officer should 
prove interesting to you. Pick up a 
copy of the JourNaL and peruse its 
contents. Make up your mind to join, 
and send in your check to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Infantry As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

If you are now a member of the As- 
sociation look up some officer who is 
not, and get him to join. 

Subscribe to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
for your company reading room. 


NEATNESS OF DRESS OF INFANTRY 
OFFICERS 

Did you ever gaze on some ‘‘ Apollo’’ 
of the Infantry and say to yourself: 
‘*By Jove, who is that young Greek 
god! Wish I could look like that!’’ 
What was the secret? It may not have 
been his physique, nor his personality. 
It was his clothes! While clothes do 
not make the man, still a few minutes 
of thought will show the benefits of 
neat dress. 

Officers want all the men in their 
organization to look ‘‘spoony.’’ They 
want their organization to be the 
**spooniest’’ in the Post. But how 
many officers consider themselves in 
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this light? It should be easier for the 
officer to look neat than it is for the 
soldier. This is obvious. 

Let us consider the uniform. Many 
officers attempt to save money in the 
purchase of their uniforms. This is 
justifiable and wise, but at the same 
time, looks should not be sacrificed to 
save money. It is far better to pay a 
greater price for a tailored uniform of 
the best material, than it is to buy a 
readymade uniform of cheap material 
at a smaller price. Collar ornaments 
should be sewed on in the correct posi- 
tion. Collars can also be made com- 
fortable, with the best of looks. A 
proper fit in the waist, which is prac- 
tically impossible in the readymade 
uniform, is secured, so that the Sam 
Browne belt does not ‘‘bunch’’ the 
coat. A proper length of coat is also 


obtained, which avoids that ‘‘sparrow- 


like’’ appearance. 

Aequire the habit of keeping the 
Sam Browne belt polished, as well as 
the leggins and shoes. 

Sum up the little things—they are 
what count. See that the hat cord is 
sewed on correctly, or that the cap 
strap is tight and not sagging. Collar 
ornaments should be correctly placed. 
Badges are conspicuous. They will al- 
ways be. Arrange them uniformly as 
required by Uniform Regulations. Do 
not let the Sam Browne Belt sag in 
the back. Have hooks put in your 
blouse to hold it evenly. Do not try to 
carry all of your equipment in your 
breeches pockets, or all of the records 
of the company in your coat pockets. 

It is the little things that count. Ac- 
quire the habit of dressing neatly, and 
you will be loath to break it. The 
self-satisfaction is noticeable from the 
beginning. You will find it easy to 
do, and you will hear the men down in 


the company say: ‘‘By golly, the com- 
pany commander is the spooniest of 
us all!’’ 

The Infantry should lead all other 
arms of the Service in this respect, 
and attempt to set the standard for 
the entire army. 

News Articles Pertaining to Equip- 
ment.—Arrangements have been made 
whereby the Infantry Board will re- 
view certain classes of articles that 
pertain to Infantry equipment, prior 
to their publication in the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. This applies only to those 
articles that have a tendency to bring 
into the Infantryman’s mind a sus- 
picion that the equipment he is sup- 
plied with, is not the very best that can 
be had for him. It can readily be seen 
that the Army that does not believe 
its equipment, weapons especially, is 
equal to, or superior to that of a pos- 
sible enemy, will suffer to some degree 
in morale. Inventors and promoters 
sometimes make statements regarding 
the superiority of their invention or 
article that are not always borne out 
by the tests that they are subjected to 
and the Infantry Board is in a position 
to determine the justice of the claims 
and advise the Editor of the [NFrantry 
JOURNAL regarding them. 

Mileage.—The Army Appropriation 
Bill carried an item of $1,350,000 for 
transportation of the Army for the 
fiscal year 1923. This amounts to about 
72 per cent of last year’s appropria- 
tion. It is to be expected that there 
will be a considerable reduction in the 
movement of officers under this allot- 
ment, but, in view of our experience 
last year, there is no reason to believe 
that efficiency will suffer as a result. 
As a matter of fact, the efficiency of 
the Army should increase as officers 
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will remain at stations for longer per- 
ods than heretofore. 


R. 0. T. C. 


Summer Training Camps.—This is 
the season of camps and campers. 
There have always been camps in the 
summertime, for the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. For many years thousands of 
growing girls and boys have spent 
some portion of the hot season in well 
organized camps where a measure of 
healthful instruction has been added 
to the purely recreational pastimes. 
Then came the ‘‘Plattsburg Idea,’’ the 
big brother of the modern Military 
Training Camp, in which the first 
thought is definite training for Na- 
tional preparedness. 

As this article goes to press, the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps Camps 
are in full swing. Next, in order of 
sequence, will come the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps, National Guard 
Camps, and Reserve Officers’ Camps. 

The War Department is watching 
these activities with keen interest; 
making a careful study of each and all 
of them. It is too soon to offer com- 
ments of general interest. That will 
be done in a later issue. Suffice it to 
say at present, the R. O. T. C. In- 
fantry Camps are meeting our fullest 
expectations and are being carried on 
with intense interest and energy upon 
the part of instructors and students 
alike. 

Getting Results—How often has it 
been said that ‘‘Military training 
makes better citizens.’’ Who is there 
among us who does not know the truth 
of this adage. The older officers of the 
Army can relate instances beyond cal- 
culation. The younger officers will add 
to them in due course of time. Many 
civilian employers have appreciated 


the sterling qualities of well trained 
men who have come to them after a 
“‘hitch’’ or so in the ranks of our 
Army. We have not always obtained 
a 100 per cent result in each individ- 
ual who has passed through our hands, 
but that is not the point. The Army 
cannot make bad men good nor stupid 
men bright. These things are beyond 
its province. It does, however, make 
better citizens of all men by teaching 
self control, respect for constituted au- 
thority, a sense of individual and com- 
munity honesty and responsibility. 

So much for the Army’s contribu- 
tion to better citizenship. What of 
other forms of military training? 

An answer comes from one of our 
greatest cities in the West, where there 
was recently held a conference between 
the city’s public school heads and a 
representative Army officer. The sub- 
ject under discussion was the R. O. 
T. C. in public schools. 

In the conference it was brought out 
that business men in the city employ- 
ing boys were especially desirous of 
getting those who were or had been 
members of the R. O. T. C. unit, their 
training in that wnit having made them 
more prompt, loyal, disciplined, and 
dependable. 

Now pause a moment. Recollect 
that the ‘‘boys’’ referred to are be- 
tween 14 and 19 years of age. High 
school boys. Just the everyday, Amer- 
iean boy, with all his admirable and 
lovable qualities and all his capacity 
for mischieviousness. 

While the Army is making better 
citizens, the R. O. T. C. is making bet- 
ter potential citizens; useful members 
in any community. 

What does the business world need 
more than useful men and boys who 
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can be depended upon? What does 
the home, the community, the state and 
nation need more than this? 

In contributing to the fulfillment of 
this want alone, does not the Army 
and the R. O. T. C. deserve your high- 
est respect and best support? 

We ask you, mothers, fathers, citi- 
zens all. 


**INFANTRY’”’ 


Have you had ‘‘Infantry”’ put on 
Be distine- 
Let them all know that you be- 
long to the Infantry branch—the one 
that reaches out and touches the 
enemy! Boost your own arm of the 
Service ! 


your visiting cards yet? 
tive. 


NOTICE 


Have you books on military subjects for which you have no further use! 

The library of the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., desires to obtain 
a copy of all publications of a military nature irrespective of date of issue or 
language. In the event that you have any such books and care to donate them 
to the Infantry School Library, please fill out the following form and mail same 
to The Librarian, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 


The Librarian 
The Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
1. I desire to donate the following publications to the Infantry Schoo! 


























2. These publications are at: 


Street .. 





City ..... 

















(Name of donor) 


Upon receipt of the above information the Librarian will arrange to defray 
expenses incident to the packing and shipping of such publications in question, 
as are not already on hand. 
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Varied Ground 


The 98th Division 


The allocated area of the 98th Divi- 
sion is that part of New York north 
and west of Dutchess, Ulster and Sul- 
livan Counties. It is one of the new 
Divisions and has none of the War 
history, traditions, comradeship or 
esprit de corps of those which were 
fully organized, trained, went to 
France and made names for them- 
selves in active service. 

Hence, instead of being a problem 
of reorganization of units which had 
served together, it becomes one of 
amalgamation of officers of varied and 
widely scattered service into an or- 
ganization which will function. 

This work was begun by Colonel 
Willis Uline, Infantry, who was de- 
tailed by the Commanding Generai, 
2nd Corps Area in August, 1921, and 
reached Syracuse, New York, the 
Headquarters of the Division on 
August 18th when an office was es- 
tablished in the Court Room of the 
Federal Building. While this office 
was not most suitable, being already 
oceupied by officials and employees of 
the Department of Justice, Internal 
Revenue and the Post Office, there 
was none other available and there 
were no Government funds for Re- 
serve work. 

In the absence of the office furni- 
ture and supplies for which requisi- 
tions had been submitted, the Post- 
master provided chairs and a long 
table for the mimeograph letters and 
documents for Reserve officers and of- 
ficers of the World War not in the 
Reserve. The work commenced with- 


out commissioned or enlisted assist- 
ants, The first enlisted clerk reported 
September 17 and the first commis- 
sioned assistant on November 1, 1921. 
The typewriters and desks arrived 
October 6th. 

But in the meantime the military 
policy of the United States, the first 
worthy of the name, and the National 
scheme of preparedness relating as 
it does to our One Army, composed of 
the Regular Army, National Guard 
and the Organized Reserve, was ex- 
plained in talks to the various mili- 
tary societies, such as the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, as 
well as civic societies, Rotary, Ki- 
wanas, Conopus, Optimist and Ex- 
change Clubs. 

Friendly relations with the Press, 
National Guard, Chamber of Com- 
merce and municipal authorities were 
established which have been and con- 
tinue to be of material assistance. 
Press notices in the local papers have 
been copied and special articles pub- 
lished by papers throughout the Area. 

The advent of the typewriters and 
more clerks made possible the getting 
in touch with the Reserve Officers of 
the area through correspondence, 
though less than half answered the 
first letters. Through repeated letters 
te the officers, postmasters, other 
Reserve officers and citizens in the 
vicinity, nearly all the officers listed 
were finally located, and their availa- 
bility for assignment determined. 
Only thuse officers of the area who 
were located and found available 
were recommended for assignment. 
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On September 18 an open Army 
Dodge car of the vintage of 1917 was 
received which enabled the Chief of 
Staff to arrange and attend meetings 
in all the principal cities in the area 
and see personally many Reserve of- 
ficers and ex-officers of World War 
experience interested in the service. 
In this way many applications for Re- 
serve Corps commissions were ob- 
tained. 

The organization of Associations of 
the Army of the United States in the 
larger cities has been of the greatest 
assistance in organization work. It 
brings the officers together and they 
learn to know one another, which is 
most important with the new divisions. 
The Reserve officer can get the latest 
changes in his branch of the service 
from the National Guard officers 
especially, as they associate daily with 
the Reserve officers. 

The greatest good of these associa- 
tions is the bringing forcefully to the 
mind that we have but one Army, in 
which each component has its part to 
play to secure efficiency. 

Through the interest and efforts of 
the officers of the Division the quota 
for this area for the C. M. T. C. has 
been exceeded by 139 applications to 
date. 

The strength of the Division is: 
Officers, 652 assigned and 381 at- 
tached. Enlisted men, 26. 

The Staff with their stations are as 
follows : 

Col. Willis Uline, Infantry, Chief of 
Staff, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lieut. Col. Kirwin T. Smith, Infan- 
try, Assistant Chief of Staff, Syra- 
euse, N. Y. 


Maj. Francis H. Burr, Infantry, 


Assistant Chief of Staff, Syracuse. 
N. Y. 

Maj. Carl J. Adler, Infantry, Ad- 
jutant, Supply and Recruiting Officer, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lieut. Col. C. O. Zollars, Q. M. Corps 
Executive, Trains, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Maj. Joseph L. Topham, Jr., Q. M. 
Corps, Executive, Special 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

First Lieut. R. O. Hunnam, Air Ser. 
vice, Executive, Observation Squad- 
ron, Syracuse, New York. 

Maj. James H. VanHorn, Field Ar- 
tillery, Executive, 367th Field Ar- 
tillery, Troy, New York. 

Maj. C. E. MacDonald, Medical 
Corps, Executive, 323rd Medical Regi- 
ment, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cap. Stuart Cutler, Infantry, Ex- 
ecutive, 392nd Infantry, Buffalo, N. Y. 


~ = * 


Willie (to his father who had recently 
married the second time)—“There’s a shop 
in the High Street just like you, daddy.” 

Father—“Shop like me? What do you 
mean?” 

Willie (getting near to the door)—‘Why, 
it’s under entirely new management.”—Ldin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


Troops, 


~ * * 
Field Meet at Fort Davis 


The Annual Field Meet of the Pana- 
ma Canal Department, held at Fort 
Davis, was one of the military and 
social events of the season. Eight or- 
ganizations entered teams or indi- 
vidual contestants in the events. 

A special train carried the teams 
and 800 rooters, from the Pacific side 
to Fort Davis, who were the guests of 
the 14th Infantry for the day. The 
company messes turned out a real old 
time Army spread for the visitors at 
high noon. 

Oury Field, which has been built in 
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the past year by the 14th Infantry was 
in the prime of condition for the day’s 
sport. 

Teams were entered by the follow- 
ing organizations : 33rd Infantry, Fort 
Clayton; 4th Field Artillery, Gatum; 
14th Infantry, Fort Davis; C. D. 
Cristobal, Fort De Lesseps; 42nd In- 
fantry, Camp Gaillard ; Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Coco Solo; Coast Artillery, Fort 
Amador; Quartermaster and Engineer 
Detachments, Corozal. 

The following tabulation shows the 
events and the time or distance of the 
winners : 

Event Time or Distance 
100-yard dash....................10-4/5 
20-yard Dash .cnennd4-3/5 
440-yard dash. 1-2/5 
120-yard hurdles............19 seconds 
220-yard hurdles.._.......30¥_ seconds 
1 mile race............0 minutes 3/5 seconds 
1 mile relay.4 minutes 57-2/5 seconds 
1-mile race....2 minutes 9-2/5 seconds 
Standing Broad Jump........9 ft. 10 in. 
Running Broad Jump............20 ft. 2 in. 
Standing High Jump._......4 ft. 4 in. 
Running High Jump 
12 pound shot put. 
Hammer throw... 
Diseus throw 
Javelin throw 
Pole vault 


seconds 
seconds 
seconds 


94 ft. 2 in. 
98 ft. 
145 ft. 8 in. 
9 ft. 6 in. 

The several teams entered four or 
five men in each event. Four places 
counted in the score the values as- 
signed to each being 5, 3, 2 and 1 
points respectively. 

There was great interest and rival- 
ry which was held until the very last 
race, the 220-yard dash. Up to the 
start of this event the scores of the 
two leaders were 14th Infantry 50; 
42nd Infantry 49. Two men from 











each regiment were entered in the 
finals. The 42nd took Ist and 2nd 
place and the 14th 3rd and 4th. 

The final results were as follows: 
42nd Infantry —........._ 58 
14th Infantry 52 
33rd Infantry ientiAbbinetes Se 
Coast Artillery, Ft. Amador 22 
4th Field Artillery... 14 
Naval Air Station... 13 
Coast Defense Cristobal 
Quartermaster and En- 

gineer Detachments........_ 1 


points 
points 





points 
points 
points 
points 
7 points 


point 

A handsome silver cup furnished by 
the popular athletic and sporting 
goods dealer of Panama City, Mr. 
Albert Lindo, was presented to the 
winning team from the 42nd Infantry. 

Affairs such as this are evidence of 
the return to normalcy in the Army. 
They not only serve to furnish whole- 
some amusement for the men but are 
great promoters of esprit de corps. 

> * * 


The Maid—It’s the doctor, ma’am. 
sent for him, you know. 

Mrs. Verivane—I know I did, but my 
eyes are watery, my nose is red, my lips 
are blistered and 1 look too much of a 
fright to have him see me. Tell him I'm 
not at home. 


You 


* . * 
Credit Voucher 


At the present time whenever prop- 
erty is unavoidably lost, damaged, or 
destroyed, the responsible officer must 
improvise a certificate and affidavit to 
cover the loss. If this voucher is 
carefully prepared by the officer it 
will take a good deal of time, and 
the tendency is, therefore, to allow 
losses to accumulate, thus leaving the 
property accounts to be brought up 
to date only at the next transfer of 
property. If this duty is delegated to 
the average soldier in charge of the 
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organization property it may be poor- 
ly done, and often too, some element 
legally essential will be omitted. 

This form has been prepared with 
this problem in mind so that it can 
be quickly and yet properly executed. 
Where only one copy is required it 
may be executed in ink. 


Cagpir vovcuer for 





avoidable and not due to the fault or 
neglect of anyone concerned. In al] 
cases where he cannot so certify a re- 
port of survey must be executed, un- 
less the responsible individual ac- 
cepts a proper charge against his pay. 

2. Where the value of the prop- 
erty is less than ten dollars only one 


PROPERTY UNAVOIDABLY LOST, DAMAGED, Or Dr 


srroyep. Filed under the provisions of par. 39, Special Regulations 120, 1921. 
CERTIFICATES 





Quantity Articles 


Date and Circumstances 



























































Total value 























I certify that the loss, damage, or destruction of the articles listed hereon occurred in 
the manner stated, was unavoidable and not due to the fault or neglect of anyone con- 


cerned. This voucher consists of one form and 








attached documents. 





Resposible Officer. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I solemnly swear that the foregoing articles of public property were lost, damaged, or 
destroyed, in the manner stated, while in the public service. 





Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, at 


, this day of 

















INSTRUCTIONS 
1. This form will be used in lieu 
of a report of survey where the re- 
sponsible officer can certify that the 
loss, damage, or destruction was un- 


Credit Voucher No.............. 


copy of this form will be prepared. 
It will be filed with the credit vouch- 
ers of the officer dropping the prop- 
erty from his accounts. 

3. Where the value of the property 
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is between ten and five hundred dollars 
this voucher will be prepared in tripli- 
cate. The original and duplicate copies 
will be forwarded to the Chief of Fi- 
nance for action of the Secretary of 
War. The triplicate will be retained 
by the accountable officer as a tempor- 
ary voucher until he is advised of the 
action of the Secretary of War. 

4. Where the value of the property 
exceeds five hundred dollars these 
vouchers must be approved by the 
Commanding Officer before being for- 
warded to the Chief of Finance as pro- 
vided above. 

5. The total money value on each 
sheet will be initialed by the respon- 
sible officer. Erasures, interlineations, 
alterations, ete., will be initialed by 
the officer signing the certificate or 
affidavit where it occurs. 

6. Under Date and Circumstances 
the responsible officer must clearly 
state the circumstances upon which he 
relies to be relieved of resposibility, 
for the statutes relating to public 
property (pars. 807-810, 1615-1616, 
Military Laws, 1921), provide that 
this evidence must be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of War. 

7. These statutes, and the regula- 
tions thereunder, require at least one 
affidavit as to the facts; if not that of 
the responsible officer he may submit 
his certificate, supported by one or 
more affidavits. 

8. Additional evidence may be at- 
tached in the form of certificates or 
affidavits. They will be marked Ex- 
hibit ‘‘A,’? ete. Where more spaces 
are necessary to list articles addi- 
tional forms will be used, all except 
the last being cut off just below the 
line total money value, the certificate 


and affidavit being executed on the 
last sheet, all being properly num- 
bered. 

9. This voucher may be used to ob- 
tain replacement of the articles here- 
on under the provisions of par. 43, ec, 
d, e, f, 8.R. 120, 1921. 

10. Evidence relating to the losses 
of small arms must show that Pars. 
30214 and 30214, 1916, Supplement to 
the Compilation of Orders, were com- 
plied with, in order to be acceptable. 

11. The space at the bottom of the 
form is intended for the stamp of ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War and 
Commanding Officers (par. 39-d, S. R. 
120, 1921). 

C. G. Benuam, 
Captain 5th Field Artillery. 
* * > 


A Mobile darkey was asked what name he 
had given his youngest son. 

“Erasmus Pro Tem Johnson, suh.” 

“But why the ‘Pro Tem’?” 

“Well, suh, dat am to show de name am 
only temporaneous, suh. We figgered as 
how Erasmus might want to choose his own 
name when he growed up, so we put in 
‘Pro Tem’ as a warnin’ to de public.” 

a 


Fifth Infantry Coat of Arms 


The Fifth Infantry Coat of Arms, 
which appears on the front cover of 
this number of the Inrantry JOURNAL, 
has been adopted for the regiment. It 
is described in heraldric terms as fol- 
lows : 

Arms.—Argent on a fess gules be- 
tween 7 muzzle-loading cannon sable 
an arrow or; all within a bordure 
gronny of eight, vert and gules alter- 
nating with gyrons of the field. 

Crest.—On a wreath of the colors an 
arm in armor embowed grasping in a 
mailed hand proper 9 arrows sable 
armed and flitted gules. 

Motto.—1'll try sir. 
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A concise history of the regiment 
and the significance of the various fea- 
tures of the Coat of Arms is as follows: 

(a) ‘This regiment dates from 1808 
when the old 4th Infantry was organ- 
ized. In 1815, it was consolidated 
with the 9th, 13th, 21st, 40th and 46th 
to form the present 5th Infantry. The 
regiment has taken part in nine sepa- 
rate Indian campaigns, the first being 
Tippecanoe in 1811. During the War 
of 1812, the regiment was in the Cana- 
dian campaigns and especially distin- 
guished itself at Lundy’s Lane where 
it (then known as the 21st Infantry), 
carried a British battery by assault 
capturing seven guns and all pertain- 
ing impedimenta, and then repulsed 
four counter attacks. It performed 
distinguished service in the Mexican 
War under both Scott and Taylor, be- 
ing the first to enter the last enemy 
earthwork at Monterey. 

(b) The shield is white (argent), 
the color of Infantry facings when the 
regiment was organized. The red fess 
with arrow commemorates the battle of 
Tippecanoe; the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane is shown by the 7 cannon cap- 
tured there; while the border of 
green, white and red is for the Mexi- 
ean War. 

(c) The erest is a modification of 
the crest of General Nelson A. Miles 
who was for many years Colonel of the 
regiment and who lead it in several 
notable Indian engagements. His crest 
is an arm in armor grasping an an- 
chor; 9 arrows, one for each Indian 
campaign, is substituted for the anchor 
in the regimental crest. 


Dempsey, it is said, has been offered $490,- 
000 to fight in France. The best previous 
offer, we believe, was $30 a month.—Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 


The Infantry Team 


The preliminary training of the 
candidates for the Infantry Rifle 
Team has produced very satisfactory 
scores to date but the shooting of 1st 
Sergeant Peter F. Mollerstrom, 12th 
Infantry, in a record run over the 
regular qualification course has set 
the 1922 training at Fort Niagara in 
a class by itself. He made a score 
total of 340 which it is said sets a new 
world record for an official mark. At 
the various ranges his scores were as 
follows : 

Slow Fire 


200 yards 46 
| TT 
500 yards 50 
600 yards 49 











Rapid Fire 
200 yards 50 
300 yards 50 
500 yards 50 
Sergeant Mollerstrom is one of the 
group sent to Fort Benning in March 
for preliminary training and on the 
first day there on his first score at 
200 yards rapid fire he made one 4— 
since that time shooting every day 
he has not sent any shots out of the 
black at that range. 











It was visitors’ day in the garrison. Re- 
cruit Hunter strolled down the walk along 


officers’ line with his best girl. Along came 
the adjutant. Hunter, new in the service, 
did not know what to do. In any event he 
failed to salute. 

The adjutant called him aside and with 
a few well-chosen words put Hupter on the 
right track. 

“What did he want?” asked the young lady 
when he returned to her side. 

“Oh, nothing much. He just wanted to 
consult with me about a little matter of 
army discipline he happened to be thinking 
about.” 
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Don’ts for Investors 


In a recent number of Collier’s 
Weekly there was some valuable advice 
on the kind of stocks to avoid buying. 
In the course of the article Mr. Maher 
evolved several rules for the guidance 
of prospective stock purchasers that 
will be well for any man to adopt. 

Rule 1. Don’t buy stock which is 
offered to you with the argument that 
because the original shareholders in 
half a dozen or more prosperous con- 
cerns have enjoyed a big return on 
their investment, you will also enjoy 
a big return. 

Rule 2. Don’t buy stock which is of- 
fered to you ‘‘To keep the control out 
of Wall Street.’’ 

Rule 3. Don’t buy non-negotiable 


or non-transferrable stock. 
Rule 4. Don’t buy a security which 


is offered to you ‘because it is to be 
listed on some exchange, where it is 
bound to sell at a higher price. 

Rule 5. Don’t buy a security, the 
price of which is going to be put up 
shortly by the selling house. 

Rule 6. Don’t buy securities in a 
newly organized company because the 
salesman tells you that it must be all 
right, or so-and-so (some leading Army 
cfficer), would never have accepted a 
place on the Board of Directors. 

Just match up these ‘‘Don’ts’’ with 
the line of talk that the average stock 
salesman that drops in to interest you 
in Siam Oil or Drillem Ivory Mines 
makes to you. 

* > * 


A baldheaded man, sitting in front of a 
little boy in church, was scratching the 
fringe of his remaining hair. 

He kept this up so long that the little 
a became interested, and leaning over, 
said: 

“Say, mister, you'll never get him there. 
Why don’t you run him out in the open?” 


Vesuvius Conquered 


Who in this wide world would have 
ever dreamed of anyone daring to defy 
the grim, red-bearded emperor, Vesu- 
vius, that early in the Christian era 
(79 A. D.), buried the cities of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and up to the 
last big eruption in 1906, when several 
small towns and villages in the vicinity 
were destroyed and the surrounding 
country devastated, was responsible for 
the untimely death of some 50,000 
souls. And yet, a mere slip of a girl, 
Delores Santora, queen of girl aviators, 
and Russell Muth, Fox cameraman of 
New York, king of dare-devil camera- 
men, as they are described, actually 
flew over the crater of the fiery mon- 
ser to obtain a ‘‘close-up’’ of the erup- 
tion, and by their daring act the world 
is enabled, by the medium of the sereen, 
to obtain a close view of this famous 
volcano in all its rage. 

These two adventurous souls set out 
on their perilous mission on February 
16, 1922, and the story of their experi- 
ence, as taken from the title films of 
the moving picture produced by the 
enterprising Fox Corporation, is as 
follows : 

We ride through Naples to Pompeii, 
passing beautiful vineyards nestling 
calmly at the fiery monster’s feet, then 
Pompeii, resurrected from its ashes 
that formed the funeral pyre of 2,000 
souls in the year 79 A. D. 

We change to the Funicular railway 
that carried us within three miles of 
the base of the volcano. Then with a 
guide we see nature’s paradox—snow 
skirting hot beds of ashes thrown from 
the flaming pit. The plane is ready, 
and as if going on a joy ride the girl 
and man depart. At an altitude of 
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5,000 feet we get our first view of the 
inferno. Then at a terrific speed of 
96 miles an hour we skim along the 
edge of the big crater, 1,200 feet deep, 
a smoking, rumbling mass of red hot 
rocks. In the center of this pit, one- 
half mile away is the small cone, hiss- 
ing and steaming with a deafening 
roar. The poison gas is stifling but 
undaunted the girl heads for the flam- 
ing inferno at a distance of 600 feet. 
With a prayer on her lips, but with a 
eool guiding hand, she steers the ma- 
chine towards a thousand leaping 
devils only 50 feet away. The gases 
choked the carburetor, hot lava jam- 
med the propeller blades, and we 
plunged headlong into the sea of lava 
in the heart of the volcano. Stifled and 
blinded, we mechanically turn the 
handle of the camera while the air- 
plane is hurtling through space, and 
then—crash! As if guided by some 
angel’s hand we escaped with minor 
injuries. The girl was eut and bruised 
and the cameraman’s right arm was 
broken when the plane hit a tree. By 
hurling the camera into a bush the film 
was saved from fire which seemed ap- 
parent and the picture preserved. 
. ” . 


There is nothing finer than faith in man- 
kind as a whole. But such faith is blind 
if it does not see that in every considerable 
group of men there are some who make 
promises chiefly to break them. Such faith 
is stupid if it does not realize that the crook 
must always be guarded against, whatever 
his promises of good conduct and whatever 
the laws that forbid his kind to do injus- 
tice and injury to his fellow-man. 

* * «# 


Infantry Trophy Fund 

When the Chief of Infantry brought 
up the question of an Infantry Trophy 
at the meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil a few months ago and asked the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL Staff if the money 


could be raised we replied in the af. 
firmative. 

We felt sure that the Infantry would 
come through with a rush to provide 
for any plan that the Chief of Infan. 
try proposed and especially one that 
has for its purpose the placing of the 
Infantry to the fore-front in the ser 
vice. 

We are not discouraged with the re. 
sults. They speak for themselves far 
louder than any words we can say. We 
believe that the Infantry will come 
through on this proposition as it al- 
ways has in the past. But why w# 
tardy at the scratch? 

This month we fully expected to 
have at least ten regiments lined up 
with their contributions. We have 
only realized that desire to the extent 
of 331-3 per cent. Only three of 
them have come forth but they came 
through in fine shape. 

Our thanks are due to Colonel H. E. 
Knight, 5th Infantry; Major W. F. L. 
Hartigan, who commands the crack 
battalion of the 12th Infantry stationed 
at Fort Washington, and to Captain 
H. M. Henderson, 9th Infantry, for 
their interest in the fund. The con- 
tribution from these three organiza- 
tions represents practically 100 per 
cent. In other words, practically every 
man in the outfit contributed his mite 
to the cause. And that is what is 
wanted. The Chief of Infantry would 
much rather have a thousand men con- 
tribute 25 cents each than to have 290 
men contribute a dollar each. This is 
an Infantry Trophy and it should come 
from the whole Infantry. Every man 
should be accorded the opportunity to 
make his donation. 

Captain G. G. Parks is responsible 
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for the donation from the Recruit 
Depot Detachment at Fort Strong. His 
activity is duly acknowledged and ap- 
preciated. 
Previously acknowledged 
Fifth Infantry 

Colonel H. E. Knight... 
Ninth Infantry 

‘apt. H. M. Henderson, adt..... 57.98 
Twelfth Infantry (2nd Bn.) 

Major W. F. L. Hartigan 
Recruit Depot, Fort Strong 

Captain G. G. Parks 
Captain G. A. Murry.__. 


Total 





> + * 
14th Infantry Sketchers 
That the non-commissioned officers of 
the 14th Infantry have had a most in- 
structive course in map making is evi- 
denced by the excellent map of Fort 


Davis, C. Z., and vicinity, which has 
come into our hands. 

The country was divided up into 
sections and a section assigned to the 
non-commissioned officers of each of 
the companies of the regiment to map. 
Considerable time was spent in the 
course on practical map making and 
at the conclusion of the school the task 
allotted to each company was made in 
the nature of a competition. 

The result is a well made map of the 
whole area. The sections were put 
together by Captain H. H. Meyer, 
Plans and Training Officer of the regi- 
ment. The scale is 12 inches to the mile ; 
the V. I. is 5 feet. Coordinate grid 
lines are placed on the map at inter- 
vals of 1,000 yards and the non-com- 
missioned officers have been instructed 
in their use. 

We congratulate the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the regiment on their 


achievement. It is a work worthy of 
the highest commendation. We also 
commend the officers who have charge 
of the instruction work that produced 
such gratifying results. 

- a a 


Colonel South was under the painful ne- 
cessity of administering a sound Pm oth to 
his son, Samuel. After he had completed 
his labors he said sternly to his suffering 
victim: 

“Now, tell me why I punished you.” 

“That's it,” sobbed Sammy. “You nearly 
pound the life out of me, and now you don't 
even know why you did it.” 


Argonne Memorial Cross 


The War Department has designated 
the site and the commission of fine arts 
has approved the simple design of a 
white marble cross which is to stand 
in Arlington National Cemetery among 
the graves of those who fell in the 
Great War. It is appropriate that sub- 
scriptions should be as widespread as 
possible in order that all who wish to 
make part of this memorial their own 
may do so, irrespective of the amount 
contributed. 

The Argonne Unit of the American 
Women’s Legion has undertaken the 
necessary management with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War and 
invites subscriptions to the end that the 
requisite $2,500 may be collected in 
time to erect the monument by Armis- 
tice Day of 1922. 

Subscriptions will be acknowledged 
and should be sent by postal money 
order or check to Miss N. R. Macomb, 
treasurer, 1314 N Street N. W., or 
Argonne Unit Memorial, National Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., 15th and New York 
Avenue, Washington. The committee 
consists of Miss Abbie B. McCammon, 
Mrs. Wm. M. Black, Mrs. Alex. Rod- 
gers, and Miss N. R. Macomb. 
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4th of July Dinner 


Brig. General Harry Bandholtz, 
Commanding General, District of 
Washington and staff were honor 
guests at a dinner, given by the Head- 
quarters Company, District of Wash- 
ington, in celebration of the Nation’s 
birth and the near completion of the 
new home for Headquarters Company 
and enlisted men, on duty in the city 
of Washington. 

The large dining room and adjoining 
recreation room, were fittingly decor- 
ated for the occasion, with large flags 
and Infantry blue streamers. Pretty 
flowers adorned the tables in the mess 
hall and recreation room. Miss Nay- 
lor, hostess lady for the District of 
Washington, supervised the decora- 
tions. 

A twenty-piece orchestra from the 
School of Music furnished excellent 
music during the occasion. 

General Bandholtz, as Commanding 
Officer of the District, preceded the 
dinner with a short talk, in which he 
expressed his appreciation for the 
work accomplished by Headquarters 
Company personnel and requested that 
full cooperation from every man quar- 
tered within the building be given to 
Headquarters Company in order that 
the present high standards of the or- 
ganization could be maintained. 

Captain Leo Donovan, Infantry, 
Commanding Headquarters Company, 
followed the General’s talk with a few 
short remarks on the achievements of 
the new Headquarters Company or- 
ganization and what is expected of the 
organization in the future. Captain 
Donovan, who has only been with the 
organization for a short while, is chief- 
ly responsible for the present high 


standards of the organization and the 
very creditable appearance of the new 
permanent quarters. Assisting Cap- 
tain Donovan are the following Com- 
pany Officers: Captain W. P. Waltz, 
Infantry; Captain Fred O. Stone, M. 
C., and Lieut. Earl M. Miner, Infantry. 

The officers who accompanied Gen- 
eral Bandholtz were: Colonel Arthur 
Conklin, Colonel M. A. Delaney, Lieut. 
Colonel C. B. Smith, Majors W. E. 
Roberts and A. F. Drake, Lieutenants 
Bennett and Thumel and Captain John 
T. Zellars. 


An elderly lady of very prim and severe 
aspect was seated next a young couple, who 
were discussing the merits of their motor 
cars. She began to “listen in” to the talk at 
the point where the young man asked of the 
girl: “What color is your body?” 

“Oh, mine is pink. What is yours?” 

“Mine,” replied the man, “is brown with 
wide yellow stripes.” 

This was too much for the old lady. Ris- 
ing from the table, she exclaimed to her 
hostess: “I really must be excused. When 
young people come to asking each other the 
color of their bodies at a dinner party it 
is time I left the room.” 


14th Infantry Organization Day 


The battle of Gaines’ Mill, in the 
Peninsular campaign, was fought on 
June 27, 1862. In this memorable bat- 
tle the 14th Infantry of today received 
its baptism of fire, and it is fitting that 
the organization has selected it as the 
regimental birthday to be celebrated 
annually as ‘‘Organization Day.’’ 

This year the day was celebrated at 
Fort Davis, the home of the regiment 
m the Canal Zone. The ceremonies 
opened with a review and escort to the 
colors. This was followed by field 
sports in which teams from the regi- 
ment competed with others from the 
Naval Air Station and from the Sub- 
marine Base at Coco Solo. 
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At high noon lunch was served at the 
various messes for the 300 guests. In 
the afternoon the sports were resumed 
and continued until well on toward re- 
treat. 

Real old time Army holiday spreads 
were served in the evening at all the 
messes. The regimental Commander, 
Colonel William H. Oury, accompanied 
by his staff, visited all the organiza- 
tions and made short talks on the his- 
tory of the regiment, and the part 
that the particular company had in its 
making. 

All in all the day was a notable one 
in the history of the regiment. 


It was a dark, rainy night. Private George 
Rasmus Johnson, draftee from Alabama, 
guarded a warehouse at Brest. A man ap- 
proached his post. Private Johnson thun- 
dered out his challenge. 

“Halt! What’s dat!” 

Back came the answer from a hard-boiled 
voice, through the darkness, “Dis am yo’ 
Sa’geant, Nigga.” 

Johnson hesitated a moment. Then in an 
equally hard-boiled tone, shouted, “Pass on, 
enemy !” 

* * . 


21st Infantry “Over the Top” 


The 21st Infantry has gone ‘‘Over 
the Top’’ with 100 per cent member- 
ship in the Infantry Association. This 
means that every officer in the regi- 
ment is a member of the Association 
with his dues paid up and that every 
company is a subscriber to the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL. 

This good work is the direct result 
of the efforts of the Regimental Com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel John R. 
Kelly, 21st Infantry, who may be as- 
sured that it is highly appreciated by 


the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion. 
a . . 


the 
was 


“What is your favorite chapter in 
Bible, Uncle Ajax?” an old darkey 
asked. 

Uncle Ajax smacked his lips. “Dat one 
whar’ tell about de twelve opossums, suh!” 
he replied. 

oe 


45th Infantry Target Practice 

The 45th Infantry concluded the 
Regular Season target practice with the 
remarkable record of having qualified 
95.3 per cent of the members of the 
regiment as marksmen or better. 

The results attained in the 2nd Bat- 
talion commanded by Major R. W. 
Dusenberry are marvelous. 
Every man in the battalion with one 
exception qualified and that one man 
missed the marksman score by only one 
point. 


simply 


Four companies qualified 100 per 
eent and considering the rifle com- 
panies alone the score was close to 97%. 


Unfortunately the service company 
could only register in 75.27, which 
brings the regimental average down 
somewhat. The highest officer score 
was 316 made by Lieutenant Kron, 
while Captain Hibbard was a close run- 
ner up with a total of 313. The high- 
est soldier score is to be credited to 
Sergeant Cordoba, Company C, who 
piled up a total of 324, while Sergeant 
Sargurto, Company I, was a close sec- 
ond with 323 points to his credit. 

This is truly wonderful work and 
the results show the close attention to 
the details of ‘‘ Rifle Marksmanship’’ 
and keeping everlastingly at it 
throughout the preliminary training 
and instruction practice. 
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Support for Infantry Association 

A while ago one of our Distinguished 
**Infantry’’ General Officers got wind 
of our drive for new members for the 
Association and readers for the In- 
PANTRY JOURNAL. The question natur- 
ally come up regarding the percentage 
of Infantry officers who keep up their 
membership in the Association and we 
had to tell him that it was somewhat 
less than 100%. 

The General has made an ‘‘ Estimate 
of the Situation’’ and arrived at a 
‘*Decision’’ as to the cause. This he 
sets forth in the following communica- 
tion to the Editor: 


Tue Eprror: 


What is the matter with the Infan- 
try? Where is the esprit de corps for 
which the ‘‘ Queen of battles’’ is noted? 
Why doesn’t every last Infantryman 
support the Infantry Association and 


the JOURNAL? 

It is a sad state of affairs when any 
less than 100% of the Infantry officers 
of the Regular Army belong to the As- 
sociation. It would not be so bad if 
the Infantryman were getting nothing 
in return, but he is getting something 
that he can get in no other way. Each 
month he is getting 100 pages of the 
latest developments concerning his 
chosen calling. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL is a service 
magazine—for and by the Service. Its 
policy has always been to support the 
service as a whole, and not to follow 
the narrow policy of being exclusively 
devoted to the Infantry. 

Of course, there is a reason for this 
lack of support. It is, I believe, due to 
the fact that the proposition had never 
been presented properly to our new 
officers. There are always several sub- 
seribers in each post. The rest of the 
garrison borrow their copies. It is up 
to the regimental and post commanders 
to make it clear to their commands that 
it is the DUTY of each and every offi- 


cer of Infantry to become a member of 
the Association. Most of our new 
Infantrymen do not understand this. 

Then there is the officer on detached 
service with the R. O. T. C., National! 
Guard, Organized Reserves, Service 
Schools, ete., who lets his subscription 
slide. Again, I believe that proper 
presentation of the question by his 
superior will bring the desired results. 

The new officers and the young ofii- 
cers of the Infantry want to do what 
is right. It is up to the senior officers 
to sound that true old Infantry Battle 
Cry: ‘‘Follow Me—Come On, Infan- 
try, Let’s Go!’’ 

AN INFANTRYMAN. 

We have checked up the officer per- 
sonnel of all the regiments with our 
records and have communicated the re- 
sult to the regimental representative. 
We believe, as does the General, that 
this proposition needs merely the per- 
sonal touch of our senior officers to 
bring the delinquent organizations into 
the 100% class. In every case where 
the regimental commander has person- 
ally interested himself in the matter 
the regiment has come through with 
their membership, and in every com- 
pany the JOURNAL occupies a conspi- 
cious place on the table in the reading 
room. 

The Infantry Association is your 
organization. It exists to be of service 
to you when you need it, and you have 
needed it in the past three years far 
more than many of you have any idea. 
If we could meet every doughboy face 
to face and tell him and show him 
what the Infantry Association has done 
for him and the service and what it 
stands ready to do at all times we are 
sure there would be that 100% support 
forthcoming. 

Manifestly we cannot do this. Our 
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senior Infantry Officers know what the 
mission of the Association is. They 
know what the Association has done in 
the past, they know that they can rely 
on the Association to its last round of 
ammunition when the time comes in 
the future. It is up to them, as the 
General says, to present these matters 
to our young officers in such a way that 
it will be effective. 

Officers who are on detached service 
where there are other officers of In- 
fantry who are not members of the 
Association should make it their busi- 
ness to put the matter squarely up to 
the delinquents. 

Officers who are on duty with the 
Citizen components of the Army of the 
United States have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to secure new members for the 
Association. They should one and all 
constitute themselves as a committee 
of one to represent the Association and 
the INFANTRY JoURNAL. They may be 
assured in recommending the JouURNAL 
that the new subscriber will get value 
received for every cent he puts into 
the proposition. 

Get into our drive this summer and 
help bring the JourNau circulation up 
to 10,000; with this number we can go 
to an advertiser with a business prop- 
osition and fill our advertising pages. 
We can bring our unit cost down to a 
point, where production costs and in- 
come more nearly meet. 

If every member of the Association 
will get an additional member we go 
over the top for a bigger and better 
magazine next year. 

. o +o 


Looking after a husband is like playing a 
game of cards. You must play with what 
Sale ee! ar ane oe 
mu winn as in pla a r 
hand odi~theadon bs ee 


Target Practice 21st Infantry 


The 21st Infantry completed the 
Regular Season target practice about 
the last of May at Schofield Barracks. 
The results attained are truly remark- 
able and establish a regimental record 
that will probably stand for some time 
to come. 

The regiment qualified 94.1% of all 
men firing and all companies, includ- 
ing the Service and Headquarters Com- 
panies, qualified over 80%. The low- 
est percentage attained by any rifle 
company was 89.5. Companies A, C and 
G qualified 100% of those firing as 
Marksmen or better, Company C, com- 
manded by Captain J. Edwin Gough, 
21st Infantry, leading with an average 
score of 283.4 closely followed by Com- 
pany A, commanded by Captain John 
L. Davey, 2lst Infantry, with 282.7 
and Company G, commanded by Cap- 
tain Harvey C. Kearney, 21st Infan- 
try, with 278. The average score for 
the entire regiment was 274.5. Of all 
the rifle companies the percentage 
qualified as Marksmen or better was 
95.8, with average score of 279.9. 

Some excellent individual scores were 
made the highest being that of Private 
Marvin M. Browning, Company C, 
with 181 in slow fire and 140 rapid fire, 
a total of 321. Sergeant Stanley Szok, 
Company A, made the highest score of 
any enlisted man in rapid fire with 145. 
Captain Homer C. Brown led the offi- 
cers with a total score of 318 and made 
the best rapid fire score of the regi- 
ment with 146. 

The handicaps of a large post where 
fatigue duty is excessive ; the numerous 
inspections, tactical and otherwise; 
reviews and other ceremonies; all of 
which combine to interfere with con- 
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tinuous preliminary training were 
overcome by the hard work of all who 
had to do with the season’s practice. 
Nor was the ammunition all that could 
be desired. It is the left over from the 
war and by no means free of defects. 
It is said that more than one instance 
cartridges of two and even three years 
manufacture were discovered in the 
same clip. 

The provisions of Rifle Marksman- 
ship were rigidly adhered to and it was 
conclusively demonstrated that the per- 
centage requirements of excellence are 
not excessive. Every man was re- 
quired to use his Infantry scorebook 
and take advantage of the ‘‘dope’’ 
recorded in it during instruction prac- 
tice. All during the practice there 
was a splendid spirit of competition 


between the companies which lent much 
interest. 

Except for 21 men of the service 
company who could not be spared from 
their routine duties for preliminary 
training, every man of the regiment 
armed with the rifle fired the course, 
except a few men who were excused by 
higher authority for cogent reasons. 

This is truly a remarkable record of 
target firing and it is to the regimental 
Commander Lieut. Col. John R. Kelly, 
21st Infantry that much of the credit 
is due for the excellent results attain- 
ed. His untiring energy and spirit 
of helpfulness were an inspiration to 
his officers and soldiers. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL congratu- 
lates Colonel Kelly and the officers and 
men of the 21st on the splendid results 
achieved. 





D 


Hospitality Plus 

The acting assistant battalion ser- 
geant major was earnestly trying to 
look busy in battalion headquarters 
one afternoon when a shiny new sec- 
ond lieutenant arrived, scowled about 
the office, clicked his spurs together, 
threw out his chest and glowered at 
the a. a. b. s. m. 

‘*Have a chair,’ 
ter hospitably. 

**T,”’ the newcomer informed him 
pompously, ‘‘am Lieutenant Twitter- 
wit!”’ 

**In that case,’’ said the a. a. b. s. 
m. politely, ‘‘have two chairs, sir.’’ 


suggested the lat- 
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Menace to National Defense 


Organization in Congress is respon- 
sible for a situation that seriously 
menaces the integrity of national de- 
fense in this country, a situation that 
results from a conflict of jurisdiction 
between committees and the seeming 
lack of any agency to coordinate them 
in the execution of the law. 

The military committees of Congress 
are responsible to the country for pro- 
visions for national defense. The ap- 
propriations committees are respon- 
sible for the supervision of the finances 
of the country. Charged with respon- 
sibility for defense, the military com- 
mittees labored long and earnestly in 
framing legislation for an adequate 
and appropriate military establish- 
ment and, in doing so, considered not 
only our requirements in the way of 
organization for defense, but the limi- 
tations which our financial situation 
imposed upon the strength and char- 
acter of our military establishment. 

The result, in brief, was a military 
policy and a military establishment 
eminently fitted to our needs, our cir- 
cumstances and our national character- 
istics, an economical and democratic 
policy, and a modest establishment de- 
pending for its effectiveness upon the 
thoroughness of organization rather 
than the scale of preparation. 

This legislation provides for a force 
composed of three categories, viz., a 
professional element, a semi-profes- 
sional element, and a non-professional 
element. In strength, each element is 
proportioned to its relative cost. The 
professional and most expensive ele- 
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ment is limited to the size required for 
essential and continuing needs; the 
semi-professional and less expensive 
element to the requirements of all but 
our maximum needs; the non-profes- 
sional and least expensive element is 
without limitations except those of our 
maximum needs. 

Since the passage of the Act of June 
4, 1920—more than two years—the 
War Department has labored earnestly 
and conscientiously to organize this 
force and make it effective for future 
emergencies—and its efforts have been 
rendered largely futile through con- 
stant curtailing of funds with which to 
carry on the work. 

The result has been a continuing pro- 
cess of organization, expensive, destruc- 
tive to progress and demoralizing to 
morale. 

The Regular Army, the keystone of 
our military establishment, has been 
the principal sufferer from these limi- 
tations, but the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves, equally important 
elements in our scheme of defense, have 
shared in the effects. 

Three times since the passage of the 
Act, the War Department has under- 
taken to reorganize the Army and to 
place it in condition to do its part effec- 
tively, and three times its efforts have 
been halted by reductions imposed 
through limitations placed upon its 
support. Three times, reorganization 
plans scarcely completed have been 
subjected to revision, with consequent 
serious delay in their execution. The 
result of this policy has been to keep 
the Regular Army in a state of disor- 
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ganization if not demoralization for 
practically the entire period that has 
elapsed since the Armistice. 

The National Guard has suffered 
similarly, if to a lesser degree. Begin- 
ning with nothing in 1919, by sneces- 
sive steps, it has grown to a force of 
more than 150,000 officers and men. 
Considering the reaction from the 
effects of the War and the apathy that 
morally exists in this country toward 
peacetime preparations, this progress 
has been not only gratifying but 
wholly surprising. In actual figures, 
the National Guard by years is as 
follows: June 30, 1920, 56,580; June 
30, 1921, 113,630; June 30, 1922, 
159,000. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
growth during the coming year would 
have equalled that of the year just 
past. However, such growth is pre- 
cluded by the lack of money to sup- 
port new units or to increase the 
strength of those already organized. 
In a word, the growth of the National 
Guard is brought to a standstill. 

The work of developing the Orga- 
nized Reserves has been in progress 
for two years. During the last year, 
active organizational measures have 
been undertaken—and with surprising 
results. Thousands of veteran officers 
of the war have returned to service 
and are lending enthusiastic aid in re- 
organizing their former units. Pro- 
gress has been all that might have 
been wished. However, this effort is 
not complete. As a matte: of fact, 
it is a critical stage of its development, 
one that may spell success or failure 
for the movement. Practically neg- 
lected since the Armistice, the men 
upon whom we must depend for its 


success have been brought to believe 
that the War Department is serious 
in its undertaking to provide them a 
place in the national defense. They 
are eager to assume their places and 
play their parts at such sacrifice as 
this may require. It is essential to 
the continued progress of this move- 
ment that the rehabilitated units be 
assembled in order that their person- 
nel may vizualize the rehabilitation 
and crystallize anew the esprit born 
of the war. For this purpose, money 
is required, and the amount provided 
for the coming year is sufficient to pro- 
vide for scarcely a tenth of the units 
already organized. 

Thus, progress in the development 
of the three components of our mili- 
tary establishment is brought to a 
standstill for lack of funds with which 
to continue it. The work of our mili- 
tary committees, upon whom respon- 
sibility for defense rests, is effectively 
countered, and the efforts of the War 
Department, upon which responsi- 
bility for the execution of the law de- 
pends, are blocked. 

Nor is this the worst aspect of the 
situation. What has happened in the 
past may be remedied. What may 
happen in the future can only be sur- 
mised, not anticipated. What has hap- 
pened in the past two years has oper- 
ated to keep national defense on an 
unstable basis. A continuance of the 
same policy will inevitably operate to 
nullify all effort to provide for de- 
fense and to give the country nothing 
in return for the money it is spending. 

No one can reasonably doubt the 
necessity for rigid scrutiny of our ex- 
penses on the part of Congress, nor 
ean the right of Congress to exercise 
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such scrutiny be questioned. How- 
ever, when such scrutiny results in 
the practical nullification of basic 
law and of established policy, it is only 
fair to the government department 
responsible for the execution of that 
law and that policy that measures be 
taken to relieve the situation either 
by providing the means for carrying 
the policy into effect or by revising 
the law and the policy. 

The country, through its represen- 
tatives in Congress, has sponsored the 
present law and the present policy. 
It looks to the War Deparment for the 
efficient execution of that law and 
and policy. It should be informed 


definitely and fully where the obstacle 
to the execution of the law lies in 
order that in emergency it may place 
the responsibility for failure where it 
properly belongs. 


® 
Surplus N. C. 0.’S 

The ‘‘surplus’’ non-commissioned 
officers of the Army will be delighted 
with the action of the War Depart- 
ment in the matter of delaying the ad- 
justment of rank until the 31st of 
December, 1922. 

With the reduction of the Army to 
125,000 there must necessarily be a 
further decrease in the grades and 
specialist ratings for these are made 
on a pereentage basis in every in- 
stance. 

Under the new strength there will 
be allowed 750 Master Sergeants; 
2.250 Technical and First Sergeants; 
2.500 Staff Sergeants; 11,875 Ser- 
geants, and 11,875 Corporals. Accord- 
ing to the latest statistical report 
there are in the Army today 1,327 
Master Sergeants ; 3,264 Technical and 


First Sergeants; 2,856 Staff Ser. 
geants; 13,713 Sergeants, and 10,264 
Corporals. The difference between 
the respective numbers represents the 
surplus that must be adjusted sooner 
or later. 

An endeavor was made to provide 
for this matter in the Army appro- 
priation bill while it was still in the 
making by either securing an increase 
in the percentage of grades and rat- 
ings and when this failed by getting 
the Congress to allow the percentages 
to be based on an enlisted strength 
of 140,000 instead of 125,000. Both 
of these projects failed to meet the 
approval of Congress and the old per- 
centages provided in Section 4b of the 
National Defense Act will hold for 
the next fiscal year. 

With the Army at the reduced 
strength these percentages are not 
high enough to provide the necessary 
number of noncommissioned officers 
for the Army. They were based on 
an Army of 280,000 men and for that 
strength are sufficient to meet the 
situation. 

There is a certain overhead that 
must be provided for no matter what 
the strength of the Army may be. 
When a reduction such as that which 
is provided for in the present bill 
comes, the percentages do not hold 
good and there will be a deficiency in 
the noncommissioned officer grades. 
This is especially the case with respect 
to the three highest grades. 

It is to be hoped that a way will 
be found to tide over this demotion 
proposition until the surplus noncom- 
missioned officers can be absorbed or 
until Congress can be made to realize 
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that the percentages will have to be 
increased, 

The military authorities are fully 
alive to the situation and noncommis- 
sioned officers may be assured that 
everything possible will be done to 
save them from being demoted. It 
will be done only as a last resort, and 
when all other measures for their re- 
lief have failed. 

® 
Violation of Principies 


When you sell goods to a man you 
expect to be paid for them when pay- 
ment is due. 

When you loan a man money you 
expect him to repay it when he has 
agreed to do so. 

These are the cardinal principles 
on which the trade of the world is 
founded. He who violates them finds 
his eredit seriously impaired. And 
that is just the trouble with Russia 
today. 

In addition to advocating the de- 
struction of the material resources of 
the nation the Bolsheviki have re- 
nounced the two fundamentals cited 
here. 

When Lenin and Trotsky adopt the 
principle of non-payment they cannot 
expect any help or even sympathy 
from the outside. 

There is a most extraordinary prej- 
udice in the western mind against 
lending money to a person or nation 
where there is doubt as to the inten- 
tion of paying it back when it is due. 

® 
Cause of H. C. L. 


The head of the family of today re- 
calls the time when mother wanted 
something from the ‘“‘store.’’ She 
gave him the change. He slipped over 


the back fence to Gregory’s Great 
Grocery, planked down the coin on 
the counter, got the article mother 
wanted and carried it back to her. 
Mr. Gregory, himself, was the en- 
tire firm. He swept out the store, 
packed the goods on the shelves and 
waited on the customers that came in. 
He had no expensive delivery system 
running all over town. There was lit- 
tle bookkeeping to be done. When 
an article of merchandise went over 
the counter its equivalent in money 
with his small profit added went into 
Mr. Gregory’s pocket. He did not 
have to add an additional 20 per cent 
to provide for bad debts, for there 


were none. 

What is happening today in Greg- 
ory’s Great Grocery? Mr. Gregory, 
himself, waits on no customers—he 
has clerks for that purpose. He hangs 


around the cashier’s office for a while 
in the forenoon and is probably out 
playing golf or attending the ball 
game in the afternoon. Two expen- 
sive automobiles carry goods to cus- 
tomers far and wide—on credit. A 
third machine is kept in reserve for 
emergency calls or a breakdown. Ex- 
pensive cash registers keep tab on the 
clerks—and they have been found to 
be necessary. The store is on a credit 
basis and a complicated system of 
bookkeeping is necessary. Bad debts 
are carried as assets from month to 
month until they are finally dropped 
in the loss column on the statement. 

The whole establishment is run on 
an elaborate and expensive basis. 
There is an overhead that is out of 
all proportion to the business trans- 
acted. The clerks do just enough to 
get by—watching the clock is their 
favorite pasttime. 
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Now the fundamental question to 
all of this is whether or not the store 
does the volume of business over and 
above that of 20 years ago to justify 
the additional expense of running it. 
We doubt that it approaches within 
50 per cent of it. 

What is the result? The people to- 
day are paying the toll in High Cost 
of Living. And so it will continue 
until we get back to normalcy again— 
get down to bed rock and cut out all 
the frills and fancy stuff. 

The ‘‘cash-and-carry’’ systems that 
are invading every shopping center 
throughout the land will do much to 
force the individual local merchants 
to rectify their merchandising systems. 
And not until then may we expect to 
see the H. C. L. come down apprecia- 
bly. 

@ 
Stopping a Crime Wave 


Winneka, Illinois, is a quiet, peace- 
loving little town—a surburb of 


Chicago. A wave of petty crime 
rolled up from the big city that 
threatened to inundate the place and 
for a period it was overrun by sneak 
and jimmy thieves, panhandlers and 
holdup artists. 

Finally the 75 Legionaries of the 
Winneka Post took a hand in affairs. 
The town was divided into ten dis- 
tricts. A squad was organized in 
each district, each under a competent 
squad leader. How the plan works 
out in detail is described by the Post 
Commander H. W. Snell, in the Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. 

The districts, together with the day 
and night telephones of the squad 
leaders, are noted on a map in the of- 
fice of the chief of police. Upon a 





signal the chief can communicate by 
telephone with his squad leaders. 

In an emergency the chief summons 
one or all of the squad leaders and 
they get out their men. Word comes 
to the chief of police that a robber is 
making a professional call at a house 
in District No. 5. The chief notifies 
Leader No. 5 to turn out his squad 
and try to nail the robber at work. 
If the chief thinks more help is need- 
ed he notifies the other nine districts. 
As a general alarm for the whole town 
to turn out the chief flashes the red 
lights over the village hall, the high 
school tower at the south end of town 
and the water works at the north. 

Legion volunteers snap into it. They 
can surround the town and guard al! 
the exits and entrances in five min- 
utes. They watch railroad and street 
ear stations and patrol the main roads 
to Chicago for twenty miles to the 
south on the western shore of Lake 
Michigan. Provided with motor cycles 
and automobiles, the Legion volun- 
teers can make record speed in chas- 
ing the modern ‘‘bad man,’’ who uses 
**a high-powered car’’ to make his 
getaway. 

This plan was put into operation 
several months ago. Since that time 
there has been only one burglary in 
the place. There is little use for the 
town bastile and it has been converted 
into a garage. 

These Legionaries accomplished 
what may be done in any town that 
is threatened with a wave of crime. 
They simply took off their coats and 
built a wall of men around the town 
and the wave broke itself to pieces 
against it. 
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Who Are the Bolsheviks? 


Who are the bolsheviks in this 
country ? 

Let us analyze and identify them— 
make them stand up and be counted. 

The first class includes a few in- 
dividuals of strong mentality who see 
an opportunity for self-aggrandize- 
ment built on the ruins of the estab- 
lished order of things. They are the 
radical leaders of today—the men 
higher up. They supply the brains. 
They would be the Generals of a 
revolution. 

The next class includes the so-called 
intellectuals who have no occupation 
other than that of following one fad 
or another. These are the agitators 
that infest the country today. They 
are the ones that rush to infected lo- 
calities like crooks to the scene of a 
disaster. They operate under the di- 


rection of the first class. They would 
be the field officers of a revolution. 
The third class is made up of those 
individuals who have failed to solve 
the problem of their own lives and 
who seek to compensate for their fail- 
ure by advocating grandiose schemes 


of world revolution. These are the 
assistants of the main agitators who 
work in the crowd and exhort it to 
mob violence. They would be the line 
officers of a revolution. 

The rank and file may be divided 
into two classes: First, those mental 
and moral defectives, so beaten in the 
game of life that they find no interest 
in anything except the most desperate 
and illogical schemes, and second, the 
cast offs of the poverty stricken pest 
holes of Europe who have found their 
way into this country and who have 
not, perhaps through no fault of their 


own, familiarized themselves with the 
institutions of the Nation. 

These make up the crowds that 
degenerate into mobs. From them 
will be recruited the rank and file of 
a revolution. 

These are the five classes with which 
society has to deal. The first three 
are the important and dangerous ones. 
They supply the leadership. They are 
the ones that rush to the scenes of 
impending strife and fan the flames 
of the crowd into that of a mob. The 
two latter classes are of little import 
without the leadership of the first 
three classes. 

The plan of action is plain. 

When we attack a snake we strike 
at its head. This same method is the 
only one that will be effective with 
respect to the bolsheviki reptile that 
endeavors to fasten its coils on the 
American body politic. 

® 
Money Values in Europe 


The decline of money values in 
Europe is aptly illustrated by the ex- 
perience of a Hungarian gentleman. 
On entering Switzerland, in 1916, he 
neglected to declare some cigars for 
duty. At that time the Swiss franc 
and the Hungarian kronen were of 
equal value. 

An altereation arose over the cus- 
toms duty between the Hungarian 
traveler and the Swiss collectors. 
Blows followed. As a consequence a 
gendarme arrested the traveler. The 
judge before whom he was arraigned 
imposed a deposit of 1,000 frances with 
the court. From this amount any fine 
adjudged was to be deducted and the 
remainder returned through the Swiss 
consulate at Budapest. 
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It was more than four years before 
the case was finally settled and a fine 
of 25 franes imposed upon the Hun- 
garian. The remaining 975 francs 
translated into Hungarian money at 
the then rate of exchange amounted 
to 260,000 kronen. The blows that 
he had administered to the Swiss cus- 
toms officer netted the Hungarian 
gentleman just a quarter of a million 
kronen. ® 

Essentials for Success 


Two things are essential to a suc- 
cessful periodical. One of these is a 
list of paying subscribers, and the 
other is a moderate amount of adver- 
tising. One may be said to be the 
corollary of the other. Withont a 


subscription list, a magazine cannot 
secure advertising support; and with- 
out advertising a magazine cannot 
build up a balance that will carry it 


over the rough spots that beset the 
road of the general run of publica- 
tions. 

The InraNntTRY JOURNAL is singu- 
larly fortunate in having probably 
the largest list of bona fide subscribers 
of any professional military magazine. 
We are publishing what we think is a 
pretty fair magazine, but being a so- 
called class magazine, advertisers do 
not overwhelm us with demands for 
space. They have for so long had 
hammered at them the question of 
quantity of circulation that the idea 
of quality has become somewhat 
dimmed. 

The primary purpose of an adver- 
tisement in a periodical is to secure an 
inquiry from a reader either in the 
way of an order or a request for 
further information. If the advertise- 
ment is cleverly enough written to se- 
eure inquires from a large number of 


persons it may be said to have fulfilled 
its mission. Unless, however, a reader 
of an advertisement is sufficiently in- 
terested to write to the dealer, and 
ask for more information, saying he 
saw the ad in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
the results so far as we are concerned 
are lost. 

Here is where we need and ask the 
cooperation and help of our several 
thousand readers. Not only should 
you regularly read the advertising 
pages, but you should bear in mind 
that without the revenue received 
from this department, the rest of the 
magazine would have to be reduced 
one-half in bulk, but more than this 
proportion in quality through sheer 
inability to make both ends meet. You 
know, of course, that each copy of the 
JOURNAL costs nearly twice as much 
to make as you pay for it. This has 
been so for a number of years, but the 
difference has been made up from the 
advertising columns. With the busi- 
ness retrenchment of the past two 
years our advertising patronage has 
fallen below the point where it is fully 
able to make up for the loss in pro- 
duction cost. And here is where we 
need immediate help from our mem- 
bers. 

1. Read the announcements in the 
advertising section. 

2. Respond to such of them as 
arouse your interest. 

3. Suggest to your friends in the 
business world that they advertise in 
the Inrantry JourRNAL if they wish to 
reach a highly educated and discrimi- 
nating clientele. 

4. Make it a point personally and 
in placing Government orders to favor 
those who are supporting the INnray- 
TRY JOURNAL by advertising therein. 
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Plans for Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States 


During the past two years local associa- 
tions, chiefly comprised of reserve officers, 
have been formed at a rapidly increasing 
rate in all sections of the country. These 
have been called by various 
names but they all have the common char- 
acteristic that their chief mission is the ad- 
vancement of the military policy of the 
United States as expressed in the National 
Defense Act as amended June 4, 1920. 

It has been apparent to a great many re- 
serve officers during the past year that if the 
efforts of the men behind the Reserve Offi- 
Association idea are not to be dissi- 
pated there must be a national organization 
to head up the many local Reserve Officers’ 
Associations and to coordinate their efforts. 
After many months of correspondence 
amongst a widely spread group of reserve 
officers, the Reserve Officers’ Association of 
the United States has taken definite form by 
concrete action resulting in a call for a na- 
tional convention to be held in Washington, 
D. C., during the month of September. 

The guiding policy behind the actions of 
the organization committee which signed this 
call, is to leave determination of all chief 
matters of organization and policy to the 
convention itself. That is to say, it is the 
firm conviction of the members of this com- 
mittee that no group of reserve officers or 
Reserve Officers’ Associations should domi- 
nate the convention in determining its or- 
ganization or the policies to be pursued by 
the Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States. Every effort has been made 
to secure a fair representation of all reserve 
officers in the country, whether or not they 
have organized Reserve Officers’ Associations 
and to this end the Chiefs of Staff of the 
twenty-seven Infantry Divisions allotted to 
the Organized Reserves have been requested 
to assist in the designation of five delegates 
and ten alternates from each Divisional Area. 
These delegates and alternates will be drawn 
not only from the Infantry Division allotted 
to the area but from officers assigned to 
Corps and Army Troops and on branch and 


associations 


’ 
cers 


general assignment. The Chiefs of Staff of 


the Infantry Divisions in general have a 


great deal of detailed information regarding 
the situation of the Organized Reserves in 
their areas and regarding the personal qual- 


officers. They are, therefore, the logical per- 
sons to superintend the choice of delegates to 
this national convention. There is, of course, 
nothing official in this action. It is only 
lending their knowledge of the situation to 
the reserve officers in a disinterested effort 
to consummate a much desired and admit- 
tedly advantages condition. 

The general objects of the Reserve Offi- 
cets’ Association of the United States are to 
create and maintain interest in the Organized 
Reserves; to establish a national forum where 
the reaction of the vast body of reserve offi- 
cers can be analyzed and presented to the 
policy-forming agencies of government; to 
represent the reserve officers as a class in 
connection with all matters involving their 
relationships with other branches of the 
Army and other branches of the Govern- 
ment; and last, but most fundamental of all, 
to aid in every way possible, by infusing with 
life and executing its details with eternal 
vigilance, our first military policy enunci- 
ated for the United States in the National 
Defense Act as amended June 4, 1920. 

Numerous copies of the call for the na- 
tional convention of the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, have been 
supplied to the Chiefs of Staff of Infantry 
Divisions during the past week, and numbers 
of letters indicating the enthusiastic support 
of the Chiefs of Staff have already been re- 
ceived. 

The National Guard and Reserve Officers 
on active duty with the General Staff will 
leave Washington in a few days to visit 
some of the camps in their respective Corps 
Areas. They will be informed, before their 
departure, of the progress regarding the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of the United 
States, and any one desiring detailed infor- 
mation is requested to get in touch with one 
of these officers while he is in their vicinity. 

Committees from the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, headed 
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by John Stewart, Colonel of Engineers, 
U. S. A. (Reserve), President of the R. O. A. 
of D. C., will attend to all of the administra- 
tive details of the convention. It is expected 
that several distinguished officers of the 
Army and Government officials will address 
the convention. 


G. G. Rernioer, 
Lieut. Col. F. A. R. C., General Staff. 


® 
Government Employees as Re- 
serve Officers 


A bill has been introduced in the Congress 
to allow officers and employees of the United 
States to be commissioned in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and to receive pay and allow- 
ances when on active duty. 

The proposed law is being sponsored by 
Senator McNary and has been referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs for in- 
vestigation and report. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Con assem- 
bled, That officers and employees of the 
United States, or of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who are otherwise qualified 
therefor, may be commissioned as offi- 
cers of the Reserve Corps, and when so 
commissioned and ordered to active duty 
as officers of the Reserve Corps they 
shall be entitled to leave of absence 
from their respective duties without loss 
of pay, time or efficiency rating, and 
while so serving on active duty such 
officers shall receive the pay and allow- 
ances of their ive grades in the 
Regular Army; and such commissions or 
orders to active duty shall not terminate 
nor otherwise affect the tment or 
employment of such officers or employees 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia; Provided, That no officer or 
employee of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia shall be commis- 
sioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps ex- 
cept with the consent of the head of the 

rtment in which such officer or em- 

oe of the United States or of the 

of Columbia shall be, and when 

so commissioned shall not be ordered to 

active duty ex with the consent of 
such department 

This question comes up periodically and 

there are various conflicting rulings on it. 

The matter should be settled by the prompt 

passage of the bill in such form that there 

may be no question as to the status of Gov- 


ernment officers and employees in connection 
with the Reserve Corps. 

The measure should receive the support of 
Reserve officers throughout the service. 


® 
Reserve Corps an Essential 


Today Sioux City entertains Col. J. H. 
Neff, chief of staff of the 88th division, Re- 
serve Corps. The colonel’s purpose in com- 
ing here is to further the plans of the Gov- 
ernment relative to the national defense 
policy. His message is an important one and 
he is entitled to the hearty cooperation of 
the former service men and of public spirited 
citizens everywhere. 

The unnecessary loss of lives and money 
in the recent World War is too fresh in pulb- 
lic memory to need review here. Despite 
the lessons learned, Congress has reduced the 
size of the Army and Navy to such an ex- 
tent as to render them all but useless. True 
to custom, Congress has practiced childish 
economy in all military matters. Resort to 
such extremes lowers the morale of the en- 
listed men as well as that of the officers in 
the Army and Navy. Inasmuch as this has 
been done, it behooves the nation to make 
unusual effort to develop a powerful reserve 
force. Colonel Neff is here to explain the de- 
tails of this ideal. He comes to appeal to 
the honor and pride of the able bodied men 
to serve in the reserve, and to be ready and 
fit for service if the call to arms shall come. 

If there were a general understanding of 
the splendid plan which the War Depart- 
ment has worked out, there would be little 
difficulty in securing the enlistment of great 
numbers of former service men. Briefly, the 
plan is to organize skeleton corps, trained 
and capable of leadership, about which di- 
visions might be built. Possibilities of the 
plan for good are unlimited. If it can be 
worked out successfully, the United States 
would be assured of a well equipped, efficient 
Army in a very much shorter time than it 
took to raise one during the late war. 

Admitting that the United States is a peace 
loving, somewhat pacifistic nation, it is silly 
to object to this plan on the grounds that it 
may make the youth of America militaristic. 
With or without a reserve, every able bodied 
citizen should keep herself and himself 
physicially developed and qualified for na- 
tional service. There should be instilled in 
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them an ideal of being able to maintain the 
elorious feats of the founders and forebears 
of the nation. 

There is no complaint about the wonder- 
ful response of the men and women of this 
territory to the national demands in 1917-18. 
For this reason, and because of the experi- 
ence of the men and women who served, it 
should be a simple matter to organize an ef- 
fective reserve corps in the middle west.— 
The Sioux City Daily Tribune. 

® 
Infantry Association Campaign 


A determined effort is being made to se- 
cure at least 3,000 new members for the 
United States Infantry Association from 
among the officers of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps assigned to the Infantry Branch. This 
means an additional 3,000 readers for the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

An officer has been designated in each of 
the 27 divisions to represent the Association 
at the training camps this summer. 

Officers of the Reserve Corps who are now 
members of the Association and who have 
been readers of the Iyrantay Journat for 
some time in the past may be of material as- 
sistance to our representative by informing 
their brother officers of the merits of the 
Jovurnat and inducing them to become mem- 
bers of the Infantry Association. 

If every member will constitute himself as 
a committee of one to boost the plan of cam- 
paign for our 3,000 new members, the propo- 
sition can be put over in good shape. 

You may have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the Jovrwat to brother officers, with 
the assurance that they will get value re- 
ceived for every cent they put into it. 

Our representative in each Division has a 
supply of application blanks and if any of- 
ficer desires a supply for his own personal 
use we will be glad to furnish them on 
request. 

This is one of the things you can do to 
help build up the Association and make the 
Inrantay Journat a better military maga- 


zine. 
® 


Tables of Organization 
Every now and then we get a request for 
certain tables of organization, based upon 
the war strength set up. These tables are 


getting scarce and very difficult to secure. 

Work is now under way for a final re- 
vision of all war strength tables of organi- 
zation and when it is finally completed they 
will probably be published in book or 
pamphlet form by the War Department. 
When one considers that there are several 
hundred of these tables he must realize the 
magnitude of the task that the undertaking 
involves. 

As soon as the Infantry tables are com- 
pleted we will arrange to publish them in 
detail in the Ixrantay Journnat where they 
will be available for the use of officers at all 
times. It would be useless to publish them 
at the present time on account of the 
changes that are likely to be made in the 
details of them. 


® 
When You Visit Washington 


When you come to Washington you are 
cordially invited to visit the Headquarters 
of the Infantry Association. 

The office is located in the heart of the 
City, in the Union Trust Building, corner of 
15th and H Streets. 

Here you will receive a cordial welcome 
and the resources and facilities of the Asso- 
ciation placed at your disposal. 

May we have the pleasure of seeing you 
when you come to the National Capital? 


® 
The Supply Department 


Members of the Association are invited to 
take advantage of the Supply Department 
which has recently been added to our estab- 
lishment in Washington. 

This department was instituted because 
there is a demand for it on the part of our 
membership—a place to which they may go 
for any article of military equipment or in 
fact anything that they may desire, with the 
assurance that their wants will be properly 
taken care of in every detail. 

For example an officer wants a Sam 
Browne belt. We have made arrangements to 
handle the superior quality belt turned out 
by the Becker Company—the very best that 
can be made. The price complete, with 
double shoulder slings, all the trappings in- 
cluding sabre slings is $20.00. This price is 
subject to a discount of 10 per cent to our 
members, bringing the price down to $18.00 
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for this high-class article. This is just an 
instance of how the Association can save 
you money on the purchase of equipment 
that you desire. 

The profits to the Association from this 
department will be kept very low. Just suf- 
ficient to cover the actual cost of handling 
the transaction. The saving will be passed on 
to the member of the Association. We want 
to be of real service to our membership and 
assure you that there is nothing that is too 
much trouble for us to undertake in your 
behalf. 

® 
Progress of 329th Infantry 


The 829th Infantry is up and doing. The 
team spirit is being developed in the regi- 
ment to a high degree through the monthly 
conferences that are being held at Cincin- 
nati. 

One of the regimental letters published in 
the 83rd Division bulletin shows the scope of 
the activities and is well worthy of considera- 
tion for adoption by other regiments. 


Heapqvuarters 329TH INFANTRY, 
1913 Ssrrn Sr., Crvcinwati, O., 
Jury Isr, 1922. 
To Officers of the 329th Infantry: 

1. The monthly conference of the 329th In- 
fantry will be held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Forum in the Union Central Building 
at 8.30 p. m. Monday, July 10th. Be prompt. 
The conference will last until 10.30 p. m. No 
dinner served. 


2. You will receive before that date pam. 
phiets on the organization of the regimen 
and its principal units. Come prepared tp 
discuss these organizations from a. tactical 
point of view. 

3. Our meeting will be monthly at whic 
we will have conferences on tactical handling 
of Infantry units with an understanding of 
the proper employment, together with an ap 
preciation of the capabilities and limitations, 
of the auxiliary weapons that assist the ad- 
vance in combat of Infantry units. 

4. Our proposed conferences cover: 

(a) Organization of Infantry Units. 

(5) Tactics and technique of Various 
Arms. 

(ec) Orders issued to carry out tactical 
and administrative decisions. 

(d) Tactical principles and decisions for 
handling Infantry units. 

(e) Leadership and Training of Infantry 

(f) Historical examples from War of In- 
fantry action. 

(g) History and study of higher units and 
organizations as existed during the World 
War. 

5. Do not miss a single conference. They 
will be held on a Monday or Tuesday near 
the 10th of each month. We do not wani 
a one-man organization. Make the 329th In- 
fantry a “Team.” 

By order of 

Lieutenant Colonel Vrivenr. 
JoserH Woeste, 
Captain 329th Infantry, Adjutant. 


Terrain Exercise No. 4 


A Reconnorrerine PatrRoui 


THE PROBLEM 


General Situation: 

A Blue battalion has bivouaced at (a). 
An outpost with supports along (b) has been 
established. Support number (c) under the 
command of Lieutenant A is at (d). It is 
now 2:00 o’clock p. m. . The posting of the 
outguards has been complted. The support 
commander has made his inspection and sent 
in his report to the outpost commander. 
The covering troops have been withdrawn to 
the support. There has been no contact 
with the enemy. 


Situation No. 1: 

At 2:05 o’clock p. m, a Mr. ————— 
who lives at (¢) comes to you, Lieutenant 
A, and gives you the following information: 

I have just had a telephone conversa- 
tion with a friend of mine, who lives 
about (f) miles (g) of here. He states 
that a Red force in the vicinity of (4). 
The telephone went out before I could 
get any further information. 

Required: 
What action do you, Lieutenant A, take? 
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Explanation of Symbols 


(a) State the location of the bivouac of the main body of the battalion. This should 
be at a logical point with reference to the location of the outpost line. 

(b) State the location of the general line of outpost supports. 

(c) The number of the support commanded by Lieutenant A. This should be given a 
logical number with reference to the whole line of supports. 

(d) The location of support (c). The point where the Terrain Exercise is to start. 


(e) State where Mr. —————— lives. 


(f) The number of miles from the support to where Mr. 


should be several miles away. 


’s friend lives. This 


(g) The direction stated by points of compass (North, South, East, West). 


(h) The general location of the enemy. 
tended to send the reconnoitering patrol. 


PROCEDURE 


The members of the class are assembled at 
(d), where the outpost support is located. 

The Director will distribute copies of the 
problem to members of the class. A few 
minutes are allowed them to read it. The 
Director then reads the problem aloud and 
points out the places mentioned. One or 
more of the members of the class are called 
upon to state their understanding of the sit- 
uation. 

The Director: Now, I want each member 
of the class to consider himself as being 
Lieutenant A, commanding the outguard lo- 
cated at this point. Mr. has just 
given you the information as stated in the 
situation. What are you going to do about 
it? Lieutenant Williams, just what would 
you do? 

Lieutenant Williams: I would send out a 
patrol. 

The Director: How do you arrive at that 
decision so quickly? 

Lieutenant Williams: Well, sir, I think that 
would be the thing to do. I have gotten some 
important information about the enemy. 
Details are lacking. I would want to know 
more about how many troops he has, what 
kind of troops they are and what he is do- 
ing. I can see no better way to get this 
information than by sending out a patrol 
to secure it for me. 

The Director: Captain Hastings, what do 
you think about that? 

Captain Hastings: There is always a ques- 
tion in a case like this as to whether a pair 
of scouts should be employed or whether a 
patrol is to be sent out. I should size up 
the situation a few minutes. Examine my 
map, if I had one, and then decide what 
measures I would take. Another point that 
presents itself to me is the question as to 


This should be in the direction which it is in- 


whether I should send out the men from this 
support or whether it would be better to 
send the information back to the outpost 
commander and let him decide what is to 
be done. 

The Director: Patroling is usually con- 
ducted from the supports. I think you would 
be justified in taking the initiative in this 
case. At all events, let us assume that you 
would. 

Captain Hastings: Can the Director give 
us some information on the question of the 
employment of scouts or patrols. 

The Director: There are no hard and fast 
rules that may be invoked in arriving at 
such a decision, but there are certain prin- 
ciples that may be applied, and when recon- 
naissance enterprises are to be undertaken 
the condition should be examined closely. 
The scout or pair of scouts would, as a rule, 
be preferred when concealment is highly es- 
sential, and usually when concealment, 
though not essential, is possible throughout 
the reconnaissance, or when the enemy habit- 
ually conducts his reconnaissance with strong 
patrols and scouts have a better chance of 
eluding him. 

In the following cases a patrol should be 
employed: When information has to be sent 
in at intervals; when it is desired to cap- 
ture prisoners; when concealment is deemed 
impossible; when the reconnaissance is to be 
extended over such a period of time that re- 
lief of scouts will be necessary; when an 
urgent mission has been assigned and it is 
necessary to push through the enemy’s cov- 
ering troops. 

In some cases it may be advisable to em- 
ploy a patrol for the first part of the recon- 
naissance and at a certain point break up 
into scouting parties of a single scout or pair 
of scouts. 
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If possible, the individual preferences of 
the most efficient scouts should be consid- 
ered. Some men lose self-confidence if at- 
tached to a patrol and are limited in their 
actions by the direction of the patrol leader; 
other dislike the responsibility of uncon- 
trolled action. 

These are only general rules and cannot 
be followed blindly. The circumstances of 
each occasion must be taken into considera- 
tion in arriving at a decision. 

Now, considering the points I have stated, 
would you employ scouts or a patrol in the 
case under consideration, Captain Hastings? 

Captain Hastings: I think a small patrol 
would be more suitable. There will probably 
be messages to send back and the patrol 
may have to remain out for a considerable 
length of time. I believe a patrol would be 
more suitable than individual scouts. 

The Director: Let us then decide that we 
are to send out a reconnoitering patrol to 
secure the information we desire. 

Before going further with the problem, I 
want to say a few words about the patrol. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: The first duty of a patrol 
is to get information, and information is 
greatly increased in value if the enemy does 
not know that it has been obtained. The 
patrol is required, primarily, to discover 
whether or not the enemy is in a certain 
locality. This information is only useful to 
the officer who sent the patrol out, It is, 
therefore, the next duty of the patrol to get 
the information back as soon as_ possible, 
especially when the enemy is met. 

Next of importance in the duties of the pa- 
trol is to continue to observe the enemy when 
once discovered, to follow him up and ascer- 
tain the direction taken if he retires, or to 
fall back if he advances in strength, endeav- 
oring to keep even with him on a flaw. The 
enemy is certain to send out scouts to his 
front, but may neglect his flanks. 

Boldness must be tempered with caution. 
It is useless to obtain information if you 
cannot get it back where it will do some 
good. A little information sent in in time 
to be of use is clear gain to your side. A 
patrol that finds out all about the enemy and 
ends up by falling into the hands of the 
enemy is a dead loss, not only in men but 


in time, as other patrols will have to be sen; 
out to get the same information on whic 
important decisions may depend. 


PROCEDURE 


The Director: Lieutenant Wallace, one of 
the first questions that will present itself to 
the support commander is the selection of , 
patrol leader. What factors would you con. 
sider in this matter? 

Lieutenant Wallace: In the first place | 
would want a non-commissioned officer for 
patrol leader; further, I would want to send 
out the best qualified one in the platoon. To 
meet this requirement I would select the pla- 
toon sergeant to lead this patrol. The im- 
portance of the mission is such as to war- 
rant sending him. 

The Director: Lieutenant Ralston, do you 
agree with this solution? 

Lieutenant Ralston: No, sir. I realize the 
importance of the mission of the patrol. | 
know we should have a qualified man to lead 
it, but I should hesitate to send my platoon 
sergeant out. 

The Director: 1 think you are right and 
when Lieutenant Wallace reflects on the mat- 
ter I think he will agree with you. The 
platoon sergeant has a multitude of duties 
to perform in connection with the interior 
administration of the platoon. In his admin- 
istrative capacity he is to the platoon what 
the first sergeant is to the company. In 
addition, he has his tactical duties to per- 
form. He is the second in command, and 
should anything happen to the platoon leader 
he automatically assumes charge. There is 
no other man in the platoon who is so famil- 
liar with all the details of the dispositions 
of the support and the orders under which 
it is operating. I do not believe it would be 
good policy to send the platoon sergeant out 
on a reconnoitering mission which may well 
extend into the night. 

Now, having rejected the idea of sending 
the platoon sergeant, what man would you 
send in charge of the patrol, Captain Har- 
vey? 

Captain Harvey: 1 would send a section 
leader. The one whose section is on the 
line of outguards. He seems to me to be 
the most available man for the duty. 

The Director: 1 agree with you. Ordi- 
narily in an outpost support of this kind we 
take the outguards from one of the sections 
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of the platoon and hold the other section to 
form the main body of the support. This 
leaves the commander of the outguard sec- 
tion surplus in a way, and makes him avail- 
able for important patrol duty, such as that 
we have under consideration. 

The next question that comes up is the 
strength of the patrol. This is a recon- 
noitering patrol. Its mission is to gain in- 
formation of the enemy. It need not be 
made strong to give it fighting power, for it 
will not engage the enemy in combat ex- 
cept as a last resort. It must not have any 
more men than are absolutely necessary to 
carry out its mission, for every additional 
man is a drag on the patrol leader and sub- 
jects the patrol to just that much more dan- 
ger of detection by the enemy. There will 
be messages to be sent back, at least one and 
possibly two or three. Th patrol must be 
sufficiently strong to provide these messen- 
gers without reducing it below two men. 

Having all of these points in mind, what 
would be the strength of the patrol, Captain 
Harvey? 

Captain Harvey: 1 should say there would 
be at least two messages to be sent back, 
and it may be necessary to send one of them 
by two messengers. I would not want the 
patrol leader to be left out alone. These 
factors would indicate a strength of 5 men. 
The patrol leader and 4 men. 

The Director: Has any member of the 
class a different idea than this? 

Captain Hodges: In my own mind I had 
tentatively decided to send a complete squad. 
It seems to me that we should send enough 
men so that if they have to fight their way 
through to get the information desired they 
could do it. Four men would not be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. I should like some 
enlightenment on this phase of the subject. 

The Director: Captain James, can you an- 
swer Captain Hodges? 

Captain James: In the first place a recon- 
noitering patrol does not fight except as a 
last resort to escape capture or to give warn- 
ing of the approach of the enemy and to 
delay him by firing on him. In the next 
place, I do not see how this patrol will ever 
get close enough to the enemy to get any 
really important information if it starts to 
fight its way through the red covering troops. 
Once a shot is fired the red commander will 
send out sufficient patrols to keep our patrol 


at a distance, and it will get no informa- 
tion whatever. My idea is that any informa- 
tion this patrol gets will be by avoiding the 
red covering troops and not by fighting. 

The Director: I think you are correct. 
The smaller the patrol, within limitations, the 
better. I think a leader and four men is 
about right. Lieutenant Baker, tell us what 
you would include in your order to the patrol 
leader. 

Lieutenant Baker:.1 would first tell the 
patrol leader all the information I have about 
the enemy and our troops. I would give 
him general direction as to where I want the 
patrol to go. I would tell him what informa- 
tion I want regarding the enemy. Tell him 
in general terms where to return and where 
to send messages. 

The Director: The final question that 
comes up is that of the equipment of the 
men. How would you have them equipped, 
Captain Hall? 

Captain Hall: I would want them to go 
lightly equipped. They should have a ration 
in their haversack; not over 40 rounds of 
ammunition and their rifle. I would have 
them leave the bayonets with their packs. 
They will not need them. 


EXPLANATION 


Te Director: You see the process we have 
gone through to determine that we are go- 
ing to send out a patrol of five men from 
the support. You see how many things you 
have to consider in arriving at a decision as 
to what you are going to do. This is what 
we call making an “Estimate of the Situa- 
tion.” It is merely a process of sizing up 
the situation and deciding on what you are 
going to do to meet it. An officer who fails 
to do this will in the end make a failure 
of the soldier game. The one who does it 
habitually has far greater chances for the 
operations he is conducting to turn out a 
success. Just a few minutes’ systematic 
thought will save you a lot of military blun- 
ders. 

Based on this estimate of the situation we 
arrive at a decision to send out a patrol of 
five men to secure information of the enemy. 
Lieutenant Barry assume that you are Lieu- 
tenant A, commanding the support. Can you 
give us the orders necessary to put the de- 
cision into operation? 
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SOLUTION 


Lieutenant Barry: I will try, sir. 
order: 


I will 


Sergeant C (Platoon Sergeant) turn 
out a reconnoitering patrol of 4 privates, 
with Sergeant B (‘Section leader) as pa- 
trol leader. Have the men carry a ra- 
tion and 40 rounds of ammunition. 
Leave bayonets here. Have Sergeant B 
report to me as soon as he is ready to 
go out. 


I will frame up my orders to the patrol 
leader, and as soon as he reports to me I 
will give them to him: 


I have just received information that 

there is a red force in the vicinity of (h). 
Here is the point. Here is the road 
leading in that direction. (Indicating 
on the map.) 
(Nore: If there is no map available the 
support commander should indicate as weil 
as practicable the location of the enemy 
and the road.) 

There are no other patrols out from 
this support. I will notify the other sup- 
ports that you are going out. 

You will take this reconnoitering pa- 
trol of 4 men and proced toward (h) 
and find out what you can about the 
enemy. Information as to his strength 
and composition and what he is doing 
is particularly desired. 

Return when you have accomplished 
your mission. 

Here is a map. 
Send messages here. 


I will send a runner to the other support 
commanders to inform them of the fact that 
I am sending out a reconnotering patrol and 
give them the information we have about 
the enemy. 


I will send the citizen who gave me the 
information to the outpost commander, ac- 
companied by a runner and a message. 

I am sending you a Mr. ‘ 
who lives at ——————.. He informs me 
that he has just had a telephone con- 
versation with a friend of his who lives 

miles of here and 
who states that a red force is in the 
vicinity of (h). The telephone went out 
before he could get any further informa- 
tion. I am sending out a reconnoitering 
patrol of 4 men under Sergeant B to 
find out what they can. I will notify 
other supports of the action I have taken. 


I will explain to Mr. that the 
information he has given me is very impor- 
tant and tell him that it will be necessary 
for him to go back to the outpost commander 
with the runner. 


PROCEDURE 


The Director: That is very good. Are 
there any questions? Please do not hesitate 
to ask questions. They are the very life of 
the Terrain Exercise. 

The Director endeavors 
question that may be asked. 

Now, I want each member of the class to 
write out the orders of the support com- 
mander to Sergeant B, the patrol leader, and 
the message that he would send beck to the 
outpost commander by the runner who con- 
ducts Mr. to him. 

The orders and messages are collected and 
distibruted again. 


to answer any 


One or more members of 
the class are required to read those in his 
possession. 





Problem No. 4 


class. 
. Conduct the class to the 
. Distribute copies of problem. 
explain tactical situation. 
. Work out solution in detail. 
prisoners, concealment, combat. 


tion back. 


. Selection of Patrol leader. 


. Strength of patrol. 


Director's Key 
. Prepare copies of the problem and situation, one for each member of the 


int where the problem is to be started. 
Read problem and have members of class 


Scouts or a patrol. 
. Duties of patrol. Contact with enemy. Continue observation. Get informa- 


Platoon Sergeant. 
duties of Platoon Sergeant. Availability of Section leader. 


Card No, 1 


Patrol: messages, capture 


Section leader. Explain 


. Order for Patrol: Information of enemy and our own troops. Where to go. 
When to return. Where messages are to be sent. 

. Explain necessity for Estimate of Situation. 

. Solution. Orders to Platoon Sergeant. Order for Patrol leader. Runner 
to adjoin supports. Send citizen to outpost commander. 
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PROCEDURE 


The Director: Each member of the class 
will now consider himself to be Sergeant B, 
who has been designated as the patrol leader. 
Lieutenant Hunt, what equipment would you 
carry? 

Lieutenant Hunt: I would not want to be 
encumbered with a rifle, so I would not carry 
one. I would want a pair of field glasses, 
a compass, a watch, a wire cutter, pencils 
and a book of field message blanks. If one 
were available I would want a map of the 
country over which the patrol is to oper- 
ate. Each member of the patrol should be 
provided with a compass and a wire cut- 
ter. At least one man should carry a com- 
bination flag kit for wigwag and semaphore 
signaling—— 

Lieutenant Williams: I have understood 
that visual signaling is about to be discarded 
in the service. Can the Director give us 
some information on that point? 

The Director: There is a tendency to throw 
it into the discard, but I am not so sure that 
it is right. There are times when visual 
signaling has its place and will save a lot 
of time and trouble. The codes are easily 
learned and any intelligent man can master 
the process within a comparatively short 
time. I think there should be a few men in 
every rifle platoon who are good signalers. 
Going back to the equipment of the patrol, 
I think Lieutenant Hunt has enumerated all 
the essential items of equipment. 

Lieutenant Williams, suppose you were out 
on patrol duty and captured one of the 
enemy scouts, what is the first thing you 
would look for on him? 

Lieutenant Williams: I would look for 
some marking that would give me an identi- 
fication—that would give me information as 
to the outfit to which he belongs. 

The Director: That is right. During the 
war both sides took exceptional measures 
to secure identification of units that were op- 
posed to them. Of course, much of this 
work was done during the period of so-called 
trench warfare, but the same idea holds good 
in open warfare. Identification of the units 
to which prisoners belong is always sought 
after by the intelligence service. Now, Lieu- 
tenant Williams, what does all of this point 
to with respect to our own patrol? 

Lieutenant Williams: That the members of 


the patrol should carry nothing with them 
that will serve to give the enemy an identi- 
fication, should one of them be captured. 

The Director: You are right. Should one 
of our soldiers be captured, the enemy should 
be able to secure from him only his name 
and rank. The prisoner should give no other 
information whatever. 

Before going out with a patrol the patrol 
leader makes an inspection of his men 
What is included in this inspection, Captain 
Hastings? 

Captain Hastings: If I were making the 
inspection I would satisfy myself that every 
man is physically fit for the duty to be per- 
formed. I would not want a man with me 
who has a cough. I would not want a man 
who has been on some other strenuous duty 
and is all worn out. I would see that every 
man is properly armed and equipped, that 
each man has a ration, 40 rounds of ammu- 
nition and a canteen full of water. I would 
not allow a man to carry his roll. I would 
see that the equipment is arranged so that 
it will not rattle or glisten in the sunlight. 
I would see that no man carried anything 
that would give the enemy an identification 
or information that would be of value to 
him. I will verify my own equipment and 
make sure that I have everything that I 
will probably require. 

The Director will now hand out the slips 
bearing special situation No. 2: 


THE PROBLEM 


Situation No. 2: 

You, Sergeant B, have been designated to 
command the reconnoitering patrol, consist- 
ing of privates Anderson, Bailey, Carlin and 
Davis. Lieutenant A has given you your or- 
ders and turned the men over to you. 

Your orders are: 


I have just received information that 
there is a red force in the vicinity of 
(hk). (The point (h) and the road lead- 
ing toward it is pointed out on the 
map or on the ground.) 

There are no other patrols out from 
this support. I will notify the other 
supports that you are going out. 

You will take this reconnoitering pa- 
troll of 4 men and. proced toward (h), 
and find out what you can about the 
enemy. Information as to his strength 
and composition, and what he is doing 
is particularly desired. 
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Return when you have accomplished 
your mission. 
Send messages here. 


Required: 
The orders that you give. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Lieutenant Wallace, we will 
assume that you are Sergeant B. You have 
made the inspection of your patrol and cor- 
rected all deficiencies. You are ready to give 
your orders and arrange for the patrol to 
move out. Just what would you say and 
what would you do? 

Lieutenant Wallace: I would spread my 
map out on the ground where the men could 
see it. In the presence of the support com- 
mander I would give my orders: 


Information has been received that 
there is a red force in the vicinity of 
(h). Here is the place on the may (in- 
dicating). We are here (indicating). 
This is the road that we will guide on 
(indicating). There are no other pa- 
trols out from our support. 

We are going out as a reconnoitering 
patrol. We will find out what we can 
about the enemy. Our special mission 
is to find out his strength, his composi- 
tion and what he is doing. 

Anderson, you will be advance man; 
march on the left hand side of the road. 

Bailey, you follow Anderson at a dis- 
tance of 25 yards, oh the right hand 
side of the road. 

Carlin, you will march with me. 

Davis, you are get-away man. 
me at a distance of 75 yards. 

I will indicate the route and assembly 
places as we go along. Drill regulation 


Follow 


signals will be used. Carlin will be sec- 
ond in command. 

Messages will be brought to the sup- 
port commander, here. I will then in- 
quire: 

What time has the Lieutenant? | 
will set my watch to agree and direct— 

All men who have watches set them at 

(time). I will then command: 

1. Squad, 2. Atrrention, and follow 
with 1. With ball cartridges, 2. Loan. 

I will then direct: 

Move ovr. 


ProcepurEe 


The Director: That is very good. I think 
you have covered all the points that should 
be included in the patrol commander’s order 
I wish each member of the class would com- 
pare this order with the kind that is usually 
mumbled out to members of his patrol by 
the average patrol leader at maneuvers. It 
is a fact that most patrols go out, either 
with orders that they do not understand or 
with no orders at all. Do not allow this to 
be done under any circumstances. You can 
well afford to hold up the departure of the 
patrol until the patrol commander can dope 
out his orders and give them properly. And 
you must insist on this being done. If you 
do not do so it will never be done properly. 

Now I want each member of the class to 
write our Sergeant B’s orders to his patrol. 
Try to get the order in the language that 
Lieutenant Wallace used in his solution. 

When this is completed the papers are col- 
lected and redistributed as indicated in pre- 
vious exercises. The class is now ready to 
proceed with the next situation. 





Problem No. 4 


1 
2 
3. Visual signaling. Identification. 
4 


glisten; verify own equipment. 
. Hand out Special Situation No. 2. 


rifles; move out. 





Director's Key 


. Each member of the class to consider himself as being Sergeant B. 
. Equipment of patrol leader: Field glass, compass, watch, wire cutter, pencil, 
blanks. Members:—Compass, wire cutter, flag kit. 


. Inspection: Physically fit for duty; arms and equipment; equipment rattle or 

Explain. 

. Map. Information of enemy and own troops; mission of patrol; tactical dis- 
positions; signals; second in command; messages; synchronize watches; load 


. Explain necessity for training in giving these verbal orders. 
. Write out the orders of Sergeant B. Collect and redistribute them. 


Card No. 2 
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ProcepuRE 


The class is now conducted to the front to 
the point where one of the outguards of the 
support is supposed to be posted. 

The slips bearing Situation No. 3 are 
handed out. 


Situation No. 3: 
At this point is posted Outguard No. 
of Support No. (c). The main body 
of the outguard is (Indicate). The out- 
guard commander is here. 


Required: 
What do you, Sergeant B, do? 


EXPLANATION 

The Director: The commander of a patrol 
will see the commander of the outguard at 
the place where he crosses the line of obser- 
vation and give him information as to where 
he is going and what he is going for. In ad- 
dition to this he secures any information 
that the outguard commander may have of 
the country to the front and the enemy. 

This procedure is specially necessary in 
the present case. Sergeant B’s mission will 
probably keep him out late, so that it will 
be after dark when he comes back through 
the lines. In order to avoid chances of being 
mistaken for the enemy a recognition signal 
should be arranged for at this time. 


SoL_vuTION 


The Director: Lieutenant Ralston, you are 
Sergeant B, the patrol leader. The outguard 
commander has come out to meet you. Just 
what would you do with respect to your 
patrol and what would you say to the out- 
guard commander? 

Lieutenant Ralston: In the first place I 
will signal the patrol halt. I will then tell 
the outguard commander where we are going 
and all about the mission of the patrol. I 
will arrange a recognition signal with him. 
I will find out any information about the 
enemy that he may have. 

The Director: All right. You have told us 
all about what you will do. Now let us do 
it. Assume that I am the outguard com- 
mander. Now just what will you say to me? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I will say: 

Information has been received that 
there is a Red force in the vicinity of 
& (Indicating on the map.) We a 

out as a ta ty 
pe 5, i 


ing on the map.) We are to determine 
the enemy’s strength, and composition 
and what he is doing. I have four other 
men with me. 

We will probably be out until after 
dark and I want to arrange a recogni- 
tion signal with you. If agreeable to 
you it will be the call 3—4 or the same 
tap on the rifle stock. 

ave you any information about the 
enemy ? 

After doing all of this I will signal the 
patrol Forward March and proceed on my 
way. 

The Director: That is very good. I wish 
you would explain to the class just how you 
propose to employ the recognition signal. 

Lieutenant Ralston: In this case we agreed 
on the signal 3—4. When any of us ap- 
proach the sentinel post of the outguard 
after dark we will use the recognition signal. 
If there is no danger of enemy patrols lurk- 
ing in the vicinity the man approaching the 
post calls out 3—4; the sentinel on post 
answers the call by calling 3—4 and they 
both know that everything is all right and it 
is safe for the scout to proceed. If there is 
danger of enemy patrols discovering the 
signal should it be called out, the man com- 
ing in would approach the sentinel post cau- 
tiously. He would tap 3—4 on the stock of 
his rifle until it is recognized by the sen- 
tinel and the signal returned by the latter 
tapping 3—4 on the stock of his rifle. (The 
method should be illustrated.) 

The Director: Captain Harvey, why do we 
go to all this trouble? 

Captain Harvey: A sentinel on post, after 
he has been harassed by enemy scouts for a 
while, takes no chances. He generally shoots 
first and then challenges. The recognition 
signal is simply an expedient to lessen the 
chances of accident. 

The Director: Now all of these details may 
seem to be small affairs to you. But the 
man who knows them and requires them to 
be carried out in service is the man who 
will be successful in military operations. 
Almost any dub can blunder through, pay- 
ing the price in the lives of his men. It is 
the man that knows all of the little details 
of tactics that will come through successfully 
with his command without the sacrifice of a 
man more than is necessary to accomplish 
his mission. The proposition, measuring ac- 
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complishment by the number of casualties, is complishes his mission with the least number 
old stuff and will not go with the commander of casualties that is the successful military 
that is up to his job. It is the man who ac- leader. 





Problem No. 4 Card No. 3 
Director's Key 


1. Conduct class to point where outguard is supposed to be posted. Hand out 
Situation No. 3. 

2. Explain what is done by patrol leader. Tell outguard commander about 
patrol going out. Arrange for recognition signal. Get information of 
enemy. 

3. Proceed to solution. Require member of class to state exact words used by 
patrol commander. 

. Explain the method of using the recognition signal. 

. Explain necessity for details. Measure success by number of casualties 
avoided. 











(To be continued) 


D 


Frugal to the Last 


Not long ago a certain publication 
had an idea. Its editor made up a 
list of thirty men and women dis- 
tinguished in art, religion, literature, 
commerce, politics and other lines, 
and to each he sent a letter or a tele- 
gram containing this question: ‘‘If 
you had but forty-eight hours more 
to live, how would spend them?”’ his 
purpose being to embody the replies 
in a symposium in a subsequent issue 
of his periodical. 

Among those who received copies 
of the inquiry was a New York 
writer. He thought the proposition 
over for a spell and then sent back 
this truthful answer by wire, collect: 

*‘One at a time.’’—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 








National Guard Department 


Building Up the National Guard 


The following extracts are taken from the 
report of an instructor with the National 
Guard. It will prove to be of great inter- 
est to officers. 


It is thought the main causes preventing 
success of the National Guard are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The difficulty of securing permanently 
officers of efficiency; officers willing to de- 
vote the earnest effort and make the neces- 
sary sacrifices essential to the success of the 
Guard. 

(b) Enlisted Personnel—Difficulty of keep- 
ing up interest; practice of organizing units 
in towns too small to maintain personnel 
reasonably near armories, thus necessitating 
resort to country or outlying membership 
who can attend drills only under great dif- 
ficulties; the pronounced failure in main- 
taining units in the very large cities with 
their many diverting influences and amuse- 
ments; the lack of community interest, espe- 
cially in the larger cities; the lack of com- 
fortable and attractive armory housing; the 
opposition of a certain class of employers; 
apathy and indifference generally concerning 
the Guard; poor, spasmodic and unsatisfac- 
tory recruiting methods; tendency to end 
company and organization efforts with per- 
functory drill; failure to institute current 
features of entertainment and amusement— 
and other attractions in the organizations at 
the armories; failure to make the organiza- 
tions conspicuous, desirable and fixed com- 
munity features; failure to emphasize the im- 
portance of Guard to the State and Nation 
and to “sell it” to the community; unem- 
ployment; constant change of residence; re- 
action that foliows war. 

Recommendations—General: That organi- 
zations be established in communities that are 
free from the difficulties of the very large 
city and the very small town, as cited in 
(6) above. A careful investigation of re- 
cruits covering matters of permanent em- 
ployment; home and other “ties” that bind 
them to the community; and all matters that 
make for permanent residence. Recruiting 
agents to solicit cooperation of business men, 
in communities, in securing permanent em- 
ployment for desirable men. 

Recommendations — Special: | Concernin 
officers—(a) above. The State is now f 
of former service officers; excellent mate- 
rial. There appears to be no systematic 
well-directed effort on the part of the au- 
thorities to secure the necessary number of 
this excellent personnel for officers. Their 
camp, administrative and war experience 


generally make them an invaluable asset to 
the State. 

They can make the Guard a success. It 
is suggested that the highest State military 
authorities “go after them,” backed by the 
Governor, in the most direct personal way 
that he can; appeal to their State pride; 
convince them that they are needed, that 
they are his main reliance in building up 
and maintaining a successful Guard; get 
their names and addresses; communicate 
with them direct from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office in the name of the Governor, 
reach them through the civic boards and so- 
cieties, through the American Legion. The 
Legion could solve the problem alone, if its 
serious cooperation could be secured. Se- 
cure the cooperation of every agency pos- 
sible in the different communities; call meet- 
ings in the communities, through these agen- 
cies, of all young men eligible for the 
Guard; have colonels of regiments, accom- 
panied by the U. S. A. officers, appear at 
the meetings. These officers should talk 
about and explain these matters, induce 
community interest, and solicit membership. 
An important part of the mission of these 
officers should be to dispell apathy, indif- 
ference and to convert the civil population 
to the fact of the big, broad plane the Guard 
now occupies and its National and State im- 
portance under the National Defense Act. 
They should explain that it is the serious 
duty of the State to provide its quota of 
troops provided in the act; that it is the 
patriotic duty of all concerned in the wel- 
fare of the country to aid, practically aid, 
in providing the officers and men for this 
big and important movement. Give them an 
angle of view many have never had before. 

Concerning Enlisted Personnel, ete—(b) 
above: Q.—How to overcome the difficulties 
and obstacles preventing drills, assemblies 
and instruction? A.—This can best be done 
by careful selection of dependable men as 
members—selecting membership living at or 
reasonably close to home rendezvous or sta- 
tions—men whose business and home ties 
make permanent residence at station rea- 
sonably certain—avoid enlisting married and 
traveling men, except in most desirable 
cases—make conditions at armory so attrac- 
tive and interesting that men will want to 
come; keep every individual engaged in some 
task or mission connected with the general 
welfare and life of the company. 

Q.—What community agencies should be 
used in behalf of the company? A.—All 
civic, commercial, patriotic and other asso- 
ciations, societies and bodies; the news- 
papers; the heads of communities and their 
associate officials female societies; city coun- 
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cilmen, aldermen, commissions, county com- 
missions, professional and business men. 

Q.—How can they be used? A.—By in- 
ducing and securing their practical coopera- 
tion and aid in securing enlistments and mak- 
ing the company a matter of fixed community 
feature and local pride. Interest in the 
armory and its activities. 

These agencies to be approached by the 
Governor and his representatives in the most 
direct way of personal appeal; by communi- 
cations from him setting forth in the most 
emphatic manner the following: 

(1) The present condition of the Guard 
and the causes for its lack of progress and 
sucess. 

(2) The necessity for the Guard; its value 
to the Government and the State, especially 
the State; its need in aid of civil authority; 
its need in time of flood and disaster; the 
moral effect against community disorders; 
its power in overcoming same when beyond 
control of civil authority; its invaluable serv- 
ices in time of violence, riot strikes and raciai 
difficulties (cite all recent occurrences); the 
protecton it affords to life and property; the 
feeling of security it produces in the com- 
munity when trouble is “in the air”; protec- 
tion to women and children and the helpless; 
asset to the business community; prevention 
of heavy financial losses, through arson, van- 
dalism and many other destructive agencies 
(this latter to be used especially in combat- 
ing the unreasonable projudices many em- 
ployers have against employees joining the 
Guard); protection against possible danger- 
ous acts of disaffected masses; protection 
against the possible effect of powerful influ- 
ences on the disaffected alien and certain 
racial elements in the State in opposition to 
law and order; the comfort of knowing that 
a well-ordered and efficient Guard, will, at all 
times, enable the Governor to preserve within 
the borders of his State the blessings of 
peace, protection of life and property and a 
proper respect for the law and prove to the 
world the State’s ability to do this without 
recourse to outside help, thus preventing the 
resort to such recourse and the humiliating 
admission of the inability of the State to 
preserve law and order within its own bound- 
aries through its own agencies. 

The foregoing methods (recommended) to 
be brought before the community agencies 
named, in the most serious, emphatic and far- 
reaching manner and means that can be de- 
vised; through propaganda backed by the 
Governor directly; the societies, associations 
and agencies used and approached to make 
all matter sent them by the Governor and his 
representatives the subject of original, seri- 
ous, emphatic and conspicuous effort, avoid- 
ing routine, perfunctory and stereotyped ac- 
tion, to be handled through special meetings, 
appeals, solicitations and for the purpose in 
hand alone. In other words, these efforts 
should not be allowed to play “second fiddle” 


at chamber of commerce, board of trade, and 
society stated meetings for routine business 
of other paramount consideration and receive 
mere “courtesy,” attention and notice, but 
should be the whole and only thing in full 
meeting considered. The newspapers and 
other publications used, to present the mat- 
ter in such a manner as to force the no- 
tice and interest of the public. 

The efforts and means described above 
should shortiy be followed by a crusade of 
personal “evangelism” for community educa- 
tion, interest and permanent cooperation. 
The “evangelists” to be carefully selected 
and composed of the best posted, most en- 
thusiastic and interested officers of the high- 
est rank and influence, possible to secure; 
these officers to be accompanied throughout 
their itineraries by the Federal Instructors, 
who will aid in every possible way; these of- 
ficers to appear before the agencies before 
named at special meetings prearranged for 
and through talks, pleas, appeals, special 
data and every possible means arouse the 
interest of those assembled and secure their 
cooperation in getting the personnel and 
their assurance of permanent support in the 
maintenance of the organization and keeping 
“alive” community interest. 

The agencies named should arrange the at- 
tendance at these special meetings of al! 
eligible young men in the communities. Men 
of former experience should be aroused and 
interested. Arrangements should be made, at 
meetings to enlist all possible on the “spot.” 
Get “converts” during the “revival.” A 
“Livewire” permanent recruiting officer 
should be left in each community. Steps 
should be taken to secure permanently local 
support in the way of attractive armories, 
small financial aid, and no opposition on the 
part of certain employers. 

Since the World War hundreds of the 
finest “soldier material” the world has ever 
seen have located in the communities of this 
State. These men are in reach. They are 
an asset of incalculable value. They can 
make the Guard a success. Are they to go to 
waste? Most of them have got the “spirit” 
and “feeling,” once a soldier, always a sol- 
dier, at least in sentiment. 

Every time they hear the band or see a 
parade it is safe to say that they all have 
the same old “tingling” up the backbone and 
desire to “yell.” This in spite of so much 
natural “kid” talk about ng “fed up,” 
ete. The trouble is, mainly, the lack of in- 
terest in the communities of that vast 
“apathetic” crowd of citizens who only look 
at the matter of the Guard in the abstract, 
if at all, and never realize, in spite of the 
sad lessons of the past, the need of a sol- 
dier until the other fellow begins to shoot 
or some calamity is imminent. They are then 
satisfied, or have to be, with the usual “make- 
shift” their past indifference forces with the 
consequent terrific cost in life and treasure. 
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If communities would only wake up and give 
these organizations the support and encour- 
agement they deserve the rest would be easy. 

The writer believes sufficient of these men 
can be gotten by community interest of a 
permanent nature. If a few hundred are 
secured they will get and influence others. 
It depends, however, on community interest, 
pride and permanent cooperation and sup- 
port. 

The State authorities have never made an 
attempt, in any such wholesale, systematic 
manner, to “go after” communities and men 
for the guard as it is attempted to suggest 
and outline in this paper. 

In the opinion of the writer some such 
plan as suggested in the foregoing is vital 
to the success of the Guard in the State. 
Regiments and companies cannot exist with- 
out attending personnel. Paper organization 
is useless for practical purposes. Paper or- 
ganizations will not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely; they have no “form and sub- 
stance.” The need for a strenuous “up- 
heaval” in reorganization and readjustment 
of the National Guard of the State must be 
patent to the authorities. Reports of in- 
structors, whose duties k them in touch 
with conditions, bear out these facts. 

To carry out these recommendations means 
the devotion of a body of officers, for a few 
months, exclusively, to the matter of work- 
ing out details and property and intelligently 
putting into effect the means and methods 
recommended. It will cost money, too. It 
is recommended that a full conference of 
State Staff, Field and Staff, other officers, 
together with the U. S. Army instructors, be 
held at the State Capitol at an early date, 
on this matter. 

® 


The National Guard 


In peace or war, the citizen soldiers saves 
the Country when it has to be saved. He 
fights when it is right to fight. He stands 
guard when life, property and public welfare 
are in peril. He asks only for what is right, 
and submits to nothing that is wrong. 

When flood and quake destroy, when mob 
and riot reign, when arbitration fails, the 
National Guard becomes the umpire. Its 
mandates translate anarchy and chaos into 
law and order. The fact that it exists, is a 
preventive as well as a cure. Trouble does 
not travel far, until the Guard has met it 
face to face. 

Occasions do arise when armies become 
supreme courts. 

From farm and factory, shop and store, 
mine and office, come the men of the Na- 
tional Guard. They are volunteers. They 


are toilers. They do the things every day 
that keep the world a-moving on. They live 
a mission and a purpose. They enlist, not 
for the greed of gain, but for a cause that’s 
good. 

Intent upon their daily task, they mix and 
mingle with the masses. They pursue the 
quiet ways of peace. Then the bugle calls. 
They harken to its inspiring thrill. The im- 
plements of peace are laid aside. They are 
no longer scattered. They have rallied ’round 
the flag. Old Glory is floating in the breeze. 

In the twinkling of an eye, civilian dress 
has been exchanged for the uniform of their 
country. From citizen to soldier the trans- 
formation was double quick. 

They have “Fallen Into Line.” They are 
touching elbows now. They are ready. 

When sworn into service, they took an 
oath to protect, preserve, defend—their 
Country. They are ready to make good 
They will. They always have. 

Gaze at those manly fellows, and you see 
the bone and sinew, and the iron visage of 
stern government. They have the mold and 
bearing of courageous men. 

Before them mobs and anarchy must re- 
treat. Behind this mighty bulwark of 
armed hosts, our homes, our schools, our 
shrines, our civilization, are secure. 

When the citizen soldier begins a war, or 
task of any kind, he keeps on doing business 
unless the job is done—his way.—Putman 
County (Ohio) Sentinel, 


@® 
Radicals Oppose National Guard 


The radical element of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would do away with the 
National Guard. Of course, they would. 

They realize that the National Guard 
stands for law and order and the upholding 
of constituted authority. They know that 
the National Guard means business when it 
turns out to handle a situation that has got- 
ten beyond the civil authorities. They know 
that the National Guard will not stand for 
the terrorist tactics employed occasionally by 
radical leaders. 

This opposition on the part of the radicals 
is one of the very best reasons why the Na- 
tional Guard should have the hearty sup- 
port of every right-minded citizen and prop- 
erty owner throughout the land. 
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The Infantry Trophy Fund 


Some time ago the Chief of Infantry at- 
tended one of the meetings of the National 
Rifleman’s Association at Washington. Dur- 
ing the course of the meeting the question of 
an Infantry Trophy was discussed. General 
Farnsworth agreed to supply a _ suitable 
trophy and has delegated to the Lyrantry 
Jovranat the task of raising the funds nec- 
essary to meet the expenses of the project. 

It is the General’s idea to make this an 
Infantry-wide proposition. He desires as 
many Infantrymen of the Army of the 
United States as possible to participate in it. 

To this end National Guard officers and 
enlisted men are invited to contribute to the 
project. In one State the contributions will 
be assembled at the end of the summer en- 
campment and will be included as a contri- 
bution from the National Guard of that 
State. In other instances Company Com- 
manders have passed the hat at the end of a 
training period at the Company Armory. 

We have no fixed idea on the methods to 
be employed in assembling the contributions, 
but suggest that it be worked out in each in- 
stance in the most convenient manner. 

General Farnsworth does not want any 
man to contribute much. If each doughboy 
would come across with ten or fifteen cents 
or even a “jitney” the necessary funds for 
the purpose would be forthcoming. 

The design for the trophy is being worked 
on by one of the best artists in the world. 
The conditions of the match are being worked 
out by the Infantry Board. As soon as it 
is completed it will be published. 

The National Guard is interested in this 
matter. Their teams at the National 
Matches will have an opportunity to com- 
pete for the trophy along with all other 
teams attending the matches. 

Assemble your contributions and send 
them along. Let’s get the money in the 
bank for this proposition! 


® 


State Officials Commended 


Definite action has been taken by Governor 
McCray and General Harry B. Smith, of 
Indiana, for the preservation of law and or- 
der in the State during the continuance of 
strained industrial situation. 

That their efforts are appreciated and the 


good work recognized is evidenced by the 
set of resolutions passed by the heads of the 
State at a meeting in Indianapolis about the 
middle of the month. The resolutions are 
as follows: 

Whereas, There is an unusual industria] 
situation existing in Indiana at this time that 
makes it necessary that the laws of our State 
and country be firmly and effectively enforced 
and law and order maintained; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the Cabinet Members, 
in monthly meeting assembled, in the execv- 
tive offices of the State of Indana, unani- 
mously endorse and highly recommend Govy- 
ernor McCray in the prompt manner in 
which he has met the prevailing situation and 
the firm and effective manner in which he 
has seen to the enforcement of the law and 
the upholding of the dignity of our great 
State; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That we commend 
the very effective work our efficient Adjutant 
General; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That we hereby 
unanimously pledge our united support in 
whatever way we may possibly aid at this 
time. 

The citizens of the State owe a debt of 
everlasting gratitude for the prompt and ef- 
fective measures he has taken for the 
preservation of their lives and propery, the 
upholding of law and order and constituted 
authority. Major Albert T. Rich, Infantry, 
is the senior Instructor on duty with the In- 
diana National Guard, and much of the ef- 
ficiency of the organization is due to his 
untiring efforts. 


® 


Cooperation 


A pleasing indication of the spirit of co- 
operation and good feeling that exists be- 
tween the components of the Army of thie 
United States is shown in the recent utter- 
ance of Colonel William M. Morrow, Infan- 
try, Chief of Staff, of the 78th Division (Or- 
ganized Reserves). 

Colonel Morrow and his officers desire to 
remind those considering joining the Or- 
ganized Reserves that service with the Na- 
tional Guard is preferable where a man has 
the necessary time to devote to drills at 
least once a week; that after serving an en- 
listment in the Guard, a soldier is apt to be 
considered much more favorably for promo- 
tion when he does enter the Organized Re 
serves. 
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Pay and Allowances of Officers 


THE FOLLOWING SHOWS THE MONTHLY Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS 
For Field Service Under Sec. 94, N. D. A. 


Major |Brigadier Lieut. 
General |General {Colonel |Colonel | Major 





Base pay less than 
3 years service $666.67 |$500 .00 -/$333 .33/$291 .67/$250.00 
3 to 6 years...........| 666.67 | 500.00 | 350.00} 306.25) 262.50 
6 to 9 years...........| 666.67 | 500.00 | 366.67) 320.83) 275.00 
9 to 12 years 666.67 | 500.00 | 383.33) 335.42) 287.50 
12 to 15 years..........| 666.67 | 500.00 | 400.00} 350.00} 300.00 
15 to 18 years..........| 666.67 | 500.00 | 416.67) 364.58) 312.50 
18 to 21 years..........| 666.67 | 500.00 | 433.33) 379.17) 325.00 
21 to 24 years..........| 666.67 | 500.00 | 450.00) 393.75) 337.50 
24 to 27 years ...»| 666.67 | 500.00 | 466.67) 408.33) 350.00 
27 to 30 years..........| 666.67 | 500.00 | 483.33) 422.92) 362.50 
Over 30 years 666.67 | 500.00 | 500.00) 437.50) 375.00; 





























Rental Allowances 





With dependents $120 .00*|$120 .00*/$120 . 00/$120 .00/$100 .00 d $60.00} $40.00 
Without dependents 80.00%} 80.00% 80.00} 80.00) 60.00} 60.00) 40.00) 40.00 





Subsistence Allowances 





With dependents . $36.00 | $36.00) $54.00/$54.00 |$36.00 |$36.00 | $18.00 
Without dependents 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00) 18.00) 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 








— 


Allowances fixed annually by the President. The maximum allowances which will accrue to an officer below 
the prade of brigadier general. © Uriadier general and « major general will be such as will not exceed $600, $625 and 
$808.33 per month, respectively, as pay and allowances combined. 


No rental allowances shall be made to any officer without dependents by reason of his employment on field duty 
(encampments). 


Officers claiming allowances of rations and quarters on Ff deogetentn « under section 4 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, must file a certificate with the pay-roll in which th vd following facts appear: 

(a) Full name of dependent. 

(b) Degree of relationship of dependent. 

(c) If dependent is a child, age of same and statement that child is unmarried. 

(4) If dependent is officer’s mother, the fact that she is dependent upon him for support. 
ee ae har ree 


Sn rocatent fo Go ofear entior the following oftiticnsl evidence must be expotiod. vie.; on oflidevit in 
duplicate toe toe mother setting forth the actual facts of aoe 
by the affidavit in whey teerfieny disinterested party having knowledge of such facts. Ii the dependent mother 

i unable to execute the afhdavit owing to disability, afdavite in duplicate of at least two disinterested persons wil 





Claims for under sections 1 and 3 of the act must be supported cpreiente of the ofjutens guacral 
of the state in whi en ec ceneiehned Shan te Ly ene pd ey 
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Coat of Arms 


How much thought have you given to the 
subject of a Coat of Arms for your regi- 
ment? 

Practically all of the Infantry regiments 
in the Regular Army have adopted a Coat 
of Arms and the majority of them have 
been approved by the War Department. The 
crest is embroidered on the regimental col- 
ors of all regiments when they get a new 
stand of colors. 

Many of the regiments are working up 
the proposition of a distinctive insignia in 
connection with their Coat of Arms. One 
regiments wear the crest in bronze on the 
shoulder loops and the service hat of all 
officers and on the coat collar and service 
hat of the enlisted men. In another regi- 
ment the colored enamel is worn in the same 
manner. Another regiment wears a sort of 
tab on the left shoulder. 

The advantage of having a distinctive 
marking is fully realized throughout the 
service. It promotes esprit de corps, and is 
good for the morale of the organization in 
many ways. 

Many of the National Guard regiments 
have a lot of history back of them and 
should have a Coat of Arms. We are sure 
that the War Department will be glad to 
approve the Coats of Arms if you will work 
them up and send them in. The Infantry 
Association is in touch with one of the largest 
manufacturers of insignia and will be glad 
to give you the benefit of our experience 
along the lines of its manufacture and pro- 
curement for the regiment. 


® 


Chemical Warfare Training 


Pursuant to General Order 24, War De- 
partment, 1922, the Militia Bureau has issued 
instructions concerning the training of Na- 
tional Guard officers in the duties pertaining 
to defensive chemical warfare. Such train- 
ing, in compliance with the National De- 
fense Act, will be confined to the use of 
‘smoke, incendiary materials, and nontoxic gas 
for training and gas defense appliances. 

Inasmuch as training schedules for the 
summer encampments for the National 
Guard have already been prepared and ap- 
proved, no changes in such schedules to in- 
clude gas training are authorized except by 


authority of the Corps Area Commander 
and under the following conditions: 


(a) Not to exceed two hours of the 15- 
day training period of any organization wil] 
be devoted to gas warfare. 

(6) Wherever practicable the training in 
defensive gas warfare and the demonstra- 
tions will be held at such time as not to 
interefere with the schedules as at present 
prepared. 

(ce) The instruction given and the demon- 
strations held to be, in all cases, under the 
direct supervision of an officer of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service detailed by Corps 
Area Commanders. 

® 


Equipment 
The following information concerning the 
purchase of sabers and scabbards by officers 
of the National Guard has recently been re- 
ceived from Headquarters, Ist Corps Area: 


1. Officers’ sabers may be purchased under 
the provisions of General Orders No. 21, 
War Department, 1921, from Frankford, 
Ordnance Reserve Depot, Bridesburg, Pa., 
as follows: 

Saber 





It is not the intention of the Adjutant 
General to order officers of the National 
Guard of this State to purchase sabers as a 
part of their equipment at the present time. 
If, however, any officer desires to purchase a 
saber, the one manufactured by the Ord- 
nance Department is of the finest material 
and can be purchased at considerable less 
cost than elsewhere. 


® 


National Matches 


The following letter regarding the Na- 
tional Matches has been sent out by the 
Chief of Militia Bureau, under date of July 
10, 1922: 


1. The necessity for economy in national 
expenditures has forced Congress to make 
appropriations for the support of the Na- 
tional Guard for the fiscal year 1923 about 
three million dollars less than the sum esti- 
mated by the Militia Bureau as being abso- 
lutely necessary. 

2. Thus the Militia Bureau is confronted 
with a very serious problem: that of admin- 
istering the finances for the current year with 
the least ible disturbance to the exist- 
ing activities of the National Guard and to 
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provide for the advancement (and advance 
we must, or go back, as there is no such 
thing as standing still) of the service in 
which we are engaged. As an indication of 
the seriousness of this problem, it may be 
stated that while the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard is 40 per cent greater than it 
was one year ago, appropriations show an 
increase of but 1 per cent. The situation 
will require the best efforts of all, and we 
realize the handicap and the impossibility of 
reaching the objectives we had set in antici- 
pation of an appropriation of at least three 
million dollars more than has been made. 

3. However, let us not permit this situation 
to lessen our efforts, but rather to devote a 
greater energy to these features which we 
find we are able to carry out during the 
coming year. None of us are more interested 
in the work than the Militia Bureau and 
Corps Area Commanders, and the National 
Guard may be fully assured of the most 
hearty cooperation in all things that are 
practicable and make for the advancement 
of the National Guard service. 

4. There is a flat sum of $8,100,000 appro- 
priated for the purpose of the 15-day camp, 
which includes transportation, pay, subsist- 
ence, and incidentals belonging thereto; for 
4-day camps of instruction for rifle prac- 
tice within the States and the National 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

5. In the past few years the subappro- 
priations were interchangeable to the amount 
of 20 per cent and previous to that it was 
appropriated as one sum. This year there 
is no such provision and the injunction of 
the President that deficiencies must not be 
created makes it imperative that we keep 
within the limit of each of these subappro- 
priations. The estimates of the several 
States for expenses of 15-day camps of in- 
struction have been approved by this bureau 
almost withont exception. It is believed that 
these estimates are most liberal and ample 
to meet every obligation. The amount has 
been set aside to the credit of the State and 
it must be understood that where it is ex- 
ceeded for any reason whatever the excess 
above that reserved must be met by the 
State from other than Federal funds. 

6. Now, all this may or may not be news, 
but it is leading up to the real question. As 
has been said, it is believed that the T- 
vations are most liberal; in fact, it is 
lieved that each State, by the practice of 
more than the usual economy, may save suf- 
ficient monies to carry out the much de- 
sired program of rifle practice and National 
Guard Rifle Matches. The instruction of 
the Artillery, during the 15-day camp, is 
devoted almost exclusively to the school of 
fire, and, unlike the Infantry, no special 
period: is required by it for the purpose. 
The 15-day camp for Infantry, Cavalry and 
Combat Engineers does not offer this advan- 
tage to those arms except in the most limited 


— One of our old text-books tells us: 
re is but one kind of Infantry, and that 
is good Infantry,” but no infantry can be 
good that cannot shoot the rifle, and the 
training on the rifle range is as essential as 
the extended or close order instruction; in 
fact, there is no part of the infantry soldier's 
education of more importance than fire dis- 
cipline and the ability to hit what he 
shoots at. 

7. The National Rifle Matches are not 
only of interest and importance to the Na- 
tional Guard, but concern the whole coun- 
try, because through this medium they have 
kept alive the old, and created from year 
to year a new interest throughout the 
States among individuals and citizens’ clubs. 
Without the cooperation of the National 
Guard in these matches, it is doubtful if 
they can be conducted this year, a great con- 
trast from that of a year ago when the Na- 
tional Guard was represented by 42 State 
teams which made enviable record in those 
matches. 

8. The average cost of a State team in the 
National Matches is about $4,000 and to 
carry on the individual instruction within 
the State for the different degrees of quali- 
fication will amount to approximately $16,000, 
a total of $20,000, which, in turn, may be re- 
duced by the practice of the same careful 
expenditure as was made to create the fund. 

9. The average estimated cost of the 15- 
day camps for this year will be about $165,- 
500 per State, and it is believed that each 
State may make a saving sufficient to carry 
on the usual instruction in Rifle Practice, 
and at the same time, permit them to send 
State teams to the National Matches. 

10. It is requested that this Buerau be 
advised so soon as it shall have been deter- 
mined that a saving as above set forth has 
been effected, stating the amount. 


® 
The Garrison Ration 


Always a matter of importance, the mat- 
ter of rations is doubly so during the sum- 
mer encampment; accordingly we reproduce 
extracts from a lecture by Major Frank A. 
McKenry, Q. M. C., Quartermaster, 28th 
Division (Pa. N. G.): 


The commanding General has directed that 
I address you on the subject of the Garri- 
son Ration. The garrison ration is laid down 
in Par. 1205 of the Army Regulations. 

There is absolutely no subject which could 
be discussed that is of more real importance, 
both to the enlisted man and the officer, than 
that of rations. There is no yg of your 
training which will pay you such large divi- 
dends for effort expended. The reaction 
visible in a well-fed soldier is so pronounced 
that any effort you make to sce that be is 
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well-fed will be rewarded out of all propor- 
tion to its cost in time and effort. 

* * . 7 * * > 

The soldiers in your command must be 
well-fed at all times if they are to have for 
their officers the respect characteristic of the 
true soldier. They must be well-fed if they 
are to go into the daily drill with the spirit 
and enthusiasm which distinguishes the true 
soldier from the shirker, the loafer and the 
malcontent who is to be found in every out- 
fit. The number of such shirkers and loafers 
can be materially reduced and, in many cases, 
entirely eliminated through proper feeding. 
There is absolutely nothing you can do for 
a soldier that he will appreciate more than 
to feed him well. In addition to feeding 
him well, you must make him feel that he is 
getting the full ration at all times. In or- 
der to instill into the soldier that confidence 
which he must have in his officers, the of- 
ficers must be able at any and all times to 
give him the correct information sought by 
the soldier. This confidence is one of the 
biggest things making toward bringing up 
and keeping to the highest standard the mo- 
rale of an organization. 

And it is not sufficient that the mess of- 
ficer of the company have this knowledge. 
It must be common knowledge to all the of- 
ficers and to the sergeants and cooks as well. 
For instance, if your cooks are well enough 
acquainted with the ration table to know 
what quantity of meat they should receive 
for the company, battery or troop, they can 
tell at a glance as soon as their meat is 
delivered to the kitchen from the Quarter- 
master’s truck if it is the correct amount. 
If they suspect that the proper quantity is 
not received, they can immediately sit down 
and figure it out for themselves. If they are 
satisfied that they are receiving all to which 
they are entitled that is the end of it. The 
Quartermaster Department, the Regimental 
Supply Officer nor the Mess Officer will not 
hear a word out of them. But if they find 
they are short, or think they are short, im- 
mediately the cry goes up that the men are 
not getting enough to eat. 

Here is where the Mess Sergeant, if he is 
worthy of the chevrons he wears ,and can be 
trusted with handling such an important part 
of the administrative work of the company 
proves the wisdom of the choice of the unit 
commander. If that sergeant knows his ra- 
tion table, he can check the amount received 
with the cooks and if he finds them to be 
incorrect he should at once carry the com- 

laint to the Mess Officer of his company, 

ttery or troop. The rest is easy. The 
trail then leads through the Mess Officer to 
the Regimental Supply Officer and from the 
latter to the Division Quartermaster. 

Once you get your men believing that the 
officers know what they are talking about 
when they speak of rations you will have a 
minimum 6f complaint as to food during 


any tour of duty, be that tour of duty long 
or short. 
* 


It is suggested that you confine your study 
at this time to the ration table itself with 
the substitutes. It is in this matter of sub- 
stitution for standard issues that the great- 
est number of arguments and misunderstand- 
ings come. Let us look at the ration table 
for just a moment: 

How many officers know that of the seven- 
teen articles composing the garrison ration, 
eight of them can be coupled up. That is to 
say there are four of them that have a com- 
panion issue on the amount which comprises 
a ration. Milk is one of them. You re- 
ceive the same quantity of butter as you 
do milk. Half an ounce per man per day 
each. Fresh beef and potatoes is another 
pair of twins, twenty ounces, or a pound and 
a quarter, of each is the ration for a soldier 
for a day. Salt and lard are duplicate 
issue, 64/100 of an ounce is a day’s ration. 
Cinnamon and any flavoring extract are the 
fourth twin issues, 14/1000 of an ounce per 
day per man. 

If you will remember that the ration of 
fresh beef is 20 ounces per day per man and 
then train yourself so that soon as your hear 
beef mentioned you will couple it with po- 
tatoes; the same thing with butter each time 
milk is mentioned; the same amount of salt 
comes to your mind when the Mess Sergeant 
talks about lard; and no matter what flavor- 
ing extract is mentioned you know that a 
like quantity of cinnamon is due you, you 
will have learned half the ration table. The 
remainder of it will be easy for you. 

How shall you remember how much sugar 
is in a ration? It is rather difficult for some 
men to retain fractions in their mind. For- 
get that the ration is 3.2 ounces and remem- 
ber that you should draw a pound for each 
five men. One hundred men, 20 pounds of 
sugar; 25 men, 5 pounds of sugar, etc. Take 
vinegar at 16/100 of a gill per man per day. 
This seems a mighty involved calculation, but 
when you recognize that for each 100 men 
you get 16 gills and that 16 gills make half 
a gallon, it does not take you long to figure 
that for the fifty men in your company, bat- 
tery or troop at camp you are entitled to 
draw one quart of vinegar. Milk, can, 16 
ounces. That one item has been the cause 
of more arguments and bad feeling than any 
other ration component. There never is 
enough milk around a mess tent or kitchen. 
Do you know how much you are entitled to 
draw for each man per day? One-half an 
ounce. And it comes in 16-ounce cans. If 
there is anything easier than that to figure, 
let me know. That means a can of milk 
must feed 32 soldiers for a day so far as the 
milk ration is concerned. Now, you cannot 
have milk on rolled oats in the morning and 
expect milk in your coffee the rest of the 
day. And your cooks and the Mess Sergeant 
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can’t have a can of milk for their own pri- 
vate use in the kitchen without depriving 
32 soldiers of their share of the ration. 

The personnel of the Quartermaster Corps 
deals with rations; all its figures are based 
on that magic word. Why then not talk 
the language we all understand. When you 
speak of rations, whether in the ranks or in 
officers’ row, in the company, battery or 
troop street, or up on the Hill, talk Rations. 
If you will talk rations to the Quartermas- 
ter Officers or any of the sergeants of the 
Corps they will readily understand you and 
you will readily understand their figures. 
We, of the Quartermaster Corps, do all our 
figuring in Rations; our sergeants are in- 
structed and drilled and coached in Rations 
first of all. After that comes the pounds of 
beef; the cans of milk; the barrels of pota- 
toes, and all the incidental data. If you will 
figure rations you will avoid many errors. 

The officers of the Division are entitled to 
the services of the Quartermaster Corps at 
any and all times and the Quartermaster 
Corps is ready and willing at all times to 
assist you in any difficulties you may en- 
counter. We are particularly keen to have 
each unit well grounded in the Garrison 
Ration before the opening of the encamp- 
ment in July of this year. To that end we 
will be glad to detail an officer or competent 
sergeant to appear before any unit at a 
time to be arranged by the Division Quar- 
termaster with the unit commander to ex- 
plain in detail the workings of the ration 
table and some of the short methods of ar- 
riving at the quantities to be drawn. The 
officers of the 176th Field Artillery and those 
of the 107th Field Artillery have availed 
themselves of this service, and I shall be glad 
to arrange lectures for the officers of other 
units throughout the State at the convenience 
of the unit commander. 


® 


Material for This Department 


We desire to make this department of the 
Inrantry Journat of material value and 
benefit to the National Guardsman. In fact, 
the Infantry Association wants to be of 
service to you in any way that you may re- 
quire our services. 

You are cordially invited to send in ma- 
terial for this department. Some of you 
must have interesting stories of what your 
company is doing to maintain interest in 
the organization. It may be of value to 
other company commanders to know the 
methods by which you keep your company 
recruited up to authorized strength. You 
may have a method of training that helps you 
to put it over. Are the business men of your 


community supporters and boosters for your 
organization? How do you keep up ‘their in- 
terest? 

Any one of these topics, and there are a 
hundred others, that will make interesting 
reading for other National Guard Company 
Commanders. If you have something worth 
while pass it along through the columns of 
your department in the Lyrantey Jourwat. 


® 
Grades and Pay of N. C. O.'s 


Table showing the grades of enlisted men 
of the National Guard under an act ap- 
proved June 10, 1922, to readjust the pay 
and allowances of the enlisted personnel of 
the Army, ete., and the former designations 
of enlisted men which have been merged into 
those grades by General Orders, No. 36, War 
Department, June 19, 1920. 


Ist Grade. 
MASTER SERGEANTS, 
$126.00 
and rations. 
Corresponds to Old Grade of: 
Regimental sergeant major. 
Sergeant major, senior grade. 
Quartermaster sergeant, senior grade. 
Master hospital sergeant. 
Master engineer, senior grade. 
Master electrician. 
Master signal electrician. 
Engineer, C. A. C. 
Regimental supply sergeant. 
25 per cent of ordnance sergeants. 
50 per cent of master gunners. 
Enlisted band leaders until selected 
warrant officers. 
2d Grade 
TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
or 
FIRST SERGEANTS, 
$84.00 
and rations. 
Corresponds to Old Grade of: 
First sergeants will include all non-com- 
missioned officers so designated at present. 
TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
Hospital sergeant. 
Master engineer, junior grade. 
75 per cent of ordnance sergeants. 
Assistant engineer, C. A. C. 
Electrician sergeant, Ist class. 
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8d Grade. 
STAFF SERGEANTS, 
$72.00 
and rations. 
Corresponds to Old Grade of: 

Squadron and battalion sergeant major. 

Sergeant major, junior grade. 

Battalion supply sergeant. 

Sergeant, Ist class. 

50 per cent of master gunners. 

Assistant band leaders. 

Sergeant bugler. 

Electrician sergeant, 2d class. 

Radio sergeant. 

Color sergeant. 

4th Grade. 
SERGEANTS, 
$54.00 
Corresponds to Old Grade of: 

Sergeant (except specialists ). 

Supply sergeant (company). 

Mess sergeant. 

Stable sergeant. 

Band sergeant. 

Sth Grade. 
CORPORALS, 
$42.00 
Corresponds to Old Grade of: 

Corporal. 

Band corporal. 

Corporal bugler. 

6th Grade. 
PRIVATE, FIRST CLASS, 
$1.15 per 
day. 
7th Grade. 
PRIVATES, 
$1.00 per 
day. 

Except when otherwise indicated rates are 
based on monthly pay. Enlisted men whose 
pay is stated on a monthly basis are entitled 
to one-thirtieth of the monthly pay for each 
day of service. 


® 
Minnesota National Guard 


That an army without aircraft will not 
stand much chance of success in battle is gen- 
erally conceded, but when the airplanes fail 
to materialize until after the conflict, as was 
the case on the occasion of the maneuver of 
the Third Battalion, 135th Infantry, Minne- 
sota National Guard, held on the shores of 


Lac Qui Parle Lake on June 24-25 last, it 
simply emphasizes the folly of continuing the 
struggle. The aircraft on this occasion was 
not much in evidence until the battle was 
pretty well won. However, a plane from the 
109th Aero Squadron, Minnesota National 
Guard, gave a very convincing demonstra- 
tion of the ease with which they could pick 
out bodies of troops, gun emplacements, ma- 
chine gun nests, etc., in a short flight over 
the field occupied in the solution of the prob- 
lem, and it was generally conceded by the 
public that had the planes been there dur- 
ing the actual combat the outcome might 
have been entirely different. 

Major O. I. Ronningen, commanding the 
Third Battalion, 135th Infantry, Minnesota 
National Guard, arranged the details of the 
problem, which, briefly, was that a Blue army 
at Madison, Minn., learned of large troop 
movements to the west over the C. M. & 
St. P. Ry., through Granite Falls, Minn.; or- 
dered one battalion of Infantry, supported 
by a battery of field artillery and a section 
of airplanes, to proceed to and hold Milan 
bridge over Lake Lac Qui Parle on the Ap- 
pleton-Madison road, in the meantime, send- 
ing a demolition detachment to destroy the 
railroad east of Appleton, Minn. 

The commander of the Red army, learning 
of the activity of the Blues in the vicinity 
of the bridge, and anticipating an attempt 
to destroy the railroad, rushed a detachment 
to Appleton, thus frustrating part of the 
plan of the Blues; but fearing an attack on 
his flank disembarked a battalion and ad- 
vanced on the bridge via Milan with the end 
in view of destroying the Blue detachment 
and secure the safe passage of his own army. 

The Blue Army, Companies I and K, and 
Battalion Headquarters Company, in com- 
mand of Captain C. W. Pickle, gave an ex- 
cellent demonstration of advancing under 
cover, crossing the bridge and lake, and tem- 
porarily entrenching themselves in a gravel 
pit, where they were held up by rifle and 
machine gun fire from the Reds, who, after 
playing havoc with the Blues, and driving 
them back on the bridge, were themselves 
temporarily demoralized by the accurate fire 
of the Blue artillery, falling back to take 
advantage of more favorable positions on the 
gently sloping plain. At this point the ar- 
tilery ammunition train failed to function, 
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the guns ran out of ammunition, and the Reds 
again reformed and prepared to push their 
former advantage when darkness and the 
umpires called a halt on what might have 
proved a very disastrous encounter to the 
Blues. 

The Red battalion, Companies L, Monte- 
video; M, Appleton, and a platoon of Com- 
pany D, Ortonville, was in command of Cap- 
tain I. A. Hancock, and was admirably 
handled, the men showing the results of the 
careful armory training in selecting machine 
gun positions and the use of scouts and sup- 
porting units in the attack. 

Dressing stations were established for the 
Blues by Captain W. N. Lee, and for the 
Reds by Captain W. R. Hurd. 

The Sunday program consisted of a com- 
bat firing problem in charge of Lieutenant 
G. C. Dale; an athletic program, under Cap- 
tains W. J. Ustruck and L. A. Hancock; 
divine services; review for General W. F. 
Rhinow, and a formal guard mount under 
Captain Pickle. 

General Rhinow, Colonel T. J. Rogers, the 
instructor, with Major Ronningen, super- 
vised the maneuver, and congratulated ll 
concerned on the successful staging of the 
problem. 

Fully 4,000 people from the surrounding 
towns and country witnessed the maneuver, 
and were profuse in their praise of the ef- 
ficiency and conduct of both officers and men. 


A contract has been let for the construc- 
tion of a new armory at White Bear, Minn., 
for a unit of the Sixth Minnesota Infantry. 
Work has started on the armory at Still- 
water, Minn., which will cost about $55,000. 


Colonel T. J. Rogers, the Regular Army 
instructor, has just completed a tour of in- 
struction of the organizations of the 135th 
Infantry, located outside the city of Minne- 
apolis. With only one exception all organi- 
zations have the maximum membership and, 
although the harvest season will interfere 
some, the attendance at camp from July 8 to 
22 will be the largest ever held in the State. 
Talks on discipline, courtesy, and the funda- 
mental principles underlying the organization 
of the Army of the United States were made 
by Colonel Rogers. 

Members of the 135th and 6th Infantry 
regiments are on the rifle range daily, under 


instruction of Lieut. Col. R. E. Cotton, a 
former member of the United States Rifle 
Team, preparing for the annual National 
rifle contest. While Minnesota missed get- 
ting in Class A by a very few points for 
several years past, they propose to have a 
team this year that will give the army lead- 
ers a hard struggle to retain their position 
at the head of our National riflemen. 


Arrangements have been made with a mov- 
ing picture concern to take views of camp 
life of the several regiments. These pictures 
will be used in advertising the National 
Guard throughout the State, as an aid in 
securing enlistment and bringing before the 
people the advantages to be derived by those 
identifying themselves with the Guard. 


The 6th Infantry went into camp at Fort 
Snelling, Minn., on July 1, with approxi- 
mately 1,100 men and 63 officers. Colonel J. 
B. Woolnough (Major, Regular Army) is in 
command. The 135th Infantry is scheduled 
to go into camp at Lake City, Minn., on 
July 8, 1922, for a period of 15 days, 


® 
Major Wilbur M. Fagley 


When about to leave Kokomo, Indiana, to 
participate in the Field Exercise of the In- 
fantry Officers’ School, Indiana National 
Guard, being held at Frankfort, Ind. at 
12:00 noon, June 29, 1922, Major Wilbur M. 
Fagley, Commanding Officer, 137th Observa- 
tion Squadron, Indiana National Guard, was 
fatally injured, dying at 9:00 o'clock that 
night. 

Major Fagley had offered his services in 
order to demonstrate the usefulness of the 
Air Service in connection with an Infantry 
attack and had taken a great deal of per- 
sonal interest in this connection. 

The writer has known Major Fagley since 
February, 1921, and indirectly he has as- 
sisted a great deal by his interest in the 
organization of not only the Air Service, but 
also the Infantry. 

Major Fagley was born in St. Paul, Minn., 
July 17, 1893. Attended the Shattuck Mili- 
tary Academy from 1905 to 1907. Enlisted 
as a Flying Cadet, A. S. S. E. R. C., at 
Omaha, Nebr., November 9, 1917; was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant, R. M. A. A. 
S. A., and assigned to duty as a flying in- 
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structor. Discharged at Chanute Field, Pan- 
toul, Ill, May 30, 1919. Commissioned in 
O. R. C. as a First Lieutenant, A. S. R. C. 
March, 1920, and at the time of his death 
was awaiting his appointment as a Major. 
Commissioned as Major, Air Service, Indiana 
National Guard, February 14, 1921, and as- 
signed to command the 137th Observation 
Squadron, which he organized. 

In civil life Major Fagley was secretary 
and general manager of the Curtiss-Indiana 
Airplane Company, of Kokomo, Ind. 

He was considered as one of the most ex- 
perienced flyers in the country and had over 
thirty-five hundred hours of flying without a 
serious accident. 

In the death of Major Fagley the nation 
has lost a valued citizen and the services of 
an excellent officer, the State has suffered an 
irreparable loss to its National Guard and 
the Infantry has lost one of its most loyal 
officers. 

He was loved and esteemed by all his 
brother officers, for his fine qualities and 
sterling character, and the Infantry of the 
Indiana National Guard should always re- 
member that he met his death as a soldier 
should with the intersts of the Infantry serv- 
ice uppermost in his mind. 

Ausert T. Ricu, 

Major Infantry, D. O. L., U. 8. Army; 

Senior Instructor Infantry, Indiana 
National Guard. 


® 


Dooley’s Dope and Rifle Range 


Instructions 
(Continued) 
By Joun J. Dootey 


Major, Marine Corps Reserve, Former Col. 
Ord. Dept., Me. N. G. 

26. Q. What is meant by “o'clock” of hits? 

A. Imagine a clock face on the target. 
Hits are then spoken of according to the 
o’clock of the hits. 

27. Q. What is meant by force and direc- 
tion of the wind? 

A. The direction of wind is expressed by 
the use of the word o'clock. A wind com- 
ing directly from the target is a 12 o'clock 
wind or head wind. A wind blowing directly 
toward the target is a 6 o’clock wind or 
rear or tail wind. Wind from the firers 
right as he faces the target is a 3 o’clock 


wind, from the left is a 9 o’clock wind 
Force of wind is expressed in miles per hour 
The ability to estimate force of wind js 
easily acquired by practice. 

28. Q. What is meant by canting a rifle? 

A. It means revolving the rifle on the axis 
of the bore while aiming. 

29. Q. What effect does canting have? 

A. It throws the shot to the side on which 
the rifle is canted, and also low. 

80. Q. How can the firer be sure that his 
rifle is not canted? 

A. If using the battle sight he can make 
sure that the top of the sight is parallel 
with the butts. In this manner the firer 
can assure himself that the rifle is not canted. 

31. Q. In aiming where is the eye-sight 
focused? 

A. It should be focused upon the target 
and not upon the sights. 

52. Q. What is meant by calling a shot? 

A. As soon as the trigger has been 
squeezed and before the target is marked, 
telling where the line of aim was when the 
gun went off. 

33. Q. In what manner is calling the shots 
of assistance in curing flinching? 

A. A man who intends to call the shot 
will not shut his eye when he squezes the 
trigger and this means he will not quit aim- 
ing while he is squeezing the trigger. 

84. Q. Aside from shooting knowledge, are 
there any other requirements that a coach 
should have? 

A. Yes; to get the best results he should 
be somewhat of a student of human nature; 
that is, he should be judge enough to know 
when a man is doing his best, and when this 
is the case he should have nothing but en- 
couragement and praise for him, even though 
he is not doing well. Whereas if the man 
himself is not trying he should be censured 
and if circumstances warrant he should re- 
port the man. 

35. Q. Does unjust censure of a man af- 
fect his shooting? 

A. Yes; it materially affects his shooting; 
it is apt to discourage a man and if discour- 
aged he looses interest, and if the interest is 
lost that man is lost as a shooter. 

36. Q. Which is of the most value, praise 
or censure? 

A. Praise; probably 90 per cent of the 
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men are interested in shooting and are doing 
all they can to qualify. Praise and encour- 
agement helps them, keeps their interest 
aroused which means they will work that 
much harder. 

37. Q. When in doubt as to whether a man 
is trying or not to pursue what course? 

PR Encourage him and see how that works. 

38. Q. Do we care about qualifying men as 
experts? 

A. No, if they can make it all right but 
concentrate attention on the men who are 
weaker. 

89. Q. What should the coach’s aim be re- 
garding qualifications? 

"A. To teach his men enough so that they 
will all qualify as marksmen. 

40. Q. If a coach thinks improper mark- 
ing is going on during record firing, what 
should he do? 

A. He should immediately report same to 
the officer or sergeant in charge of the firing 
line. 

41. Q. What is the windage quarter-point 
rule and the square rule? 

A. Changing the windage ¥, point moves 
the bullet one inch for every 100 yards of 
range, for example: 

4, point at 200 yards moves the bullet 2 
inches on the target. 

, point at 300 yards moves the bullet 3 
inches on the target. 

¥, point at 500 yards moves the bullet 5 
inches on the target. 


¥, point at 600 yards moves the bullet 6 
inches on the target. 

42. Q. What is the effect of a rest under 
the rifle when firing? 

A. It requires about 50 yards less eleva- 
tion than would be required at the same 
range without a rest. 

43. Q. What is the effect of firing with the 
bayonet on the rifle? 

A. It requires about 50 yards more ele- 
vation. 

44. Q. What is the battle sight? 

A. The position of the rear sight in which 
the leaf is laid down. 

$5. Q. What is the calibre of the Spring- 
field Rifle? 

A. Thirty-hundreds inch (.30 inch) meas- 
ured between the lands. 

46. Q. What are the lands? 

A. The spaces between the grooves. 

47. Q. What is drift? 

A. The lateral deviation of the bullet 
caused by the resistance of the air and the 
rotation of the bullet on its axis. 

48. Q. What are grooves? 

A. The spiral channel within the bore of 
the rifle. 

49. Q. What is the trajectory? 

A. The path followed by the bullet moving 
through the air. 

50. Q. May any changes be made in the 
rifle? 

A. The rifle must be fired as issued by the 
ordnance department except the wood of the 
upper band may be worked down. 


® 


A Pattern for Husbands 


‘Young ‘women nowadays,’’ re- 
marks an ornithologist in the employ 
of the Government, ‘‘take too light a 
view of marriage. While in the West 
last summer I was induced to lecture 
to a summer school. During the 
course of this lecture I chanced to 
remark : 


‘**The ostrich sees very little; on 
the other hand, it digests everything.’ 

‘‘Whereupon a girl on the front 
bench exclaimed, sotto voice, to her 
neighbor: ‘Gee! What an ideal hus- 
band an ostrich must make!’ ’’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of 
professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such 
knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’’— 
Article III of the Constitution. 
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President: 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Inrawtay 
Jovarat for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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